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[Paice Tweive Cxnts, 








‘ GEBORGH ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Pub‘ishers. 
Tus Broapway, Lonpon; AND 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST READY 


1. LOTTA SCHMIDT. AND OTHER STORIES. By Anthony 
Trollope. Post, 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
“ This collection contains some of the best short stories that 
Trolope has written, The book is issued in very handsome 
style.”’— The Citizen. 


2, ONE THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF ENGLISH POETERY. 
With iflustrations by J. E. Millais, John Gilbert, and 
Birket Foster. Square Ciown, 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

“The editor is a man of cultivated tastes, and in the present 
yolume has shown unusual good jadgment in his selections. 
Specimens are given from nearly every poet of any reputation 
from Chaucer to Swinburne, and the American as well as the 
English poets have a place in the volume.’’— The Citizen. 


3. THE REIGN OF LAW. By the Duke of Argyll. With 4 
Iilustiations by J. Wolf. Post, 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
“ A very able book, and very readable.”—London Times, 
“ As unanswerable as it is attractive.”—Pall Mall Gazete, 
“ This is a masterly book * * * strong, sound, mature, ably 
thought from its first page to its last.’’—Spectator. 


4. THE CHAMPAGNE COUNTRY. By Robert Tomes. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
“Mr. Robert Tomes has here written upon champagne ia the 
proper vein of sprightliness, aud has not overlooked the popular 
demand for accurate intormation.”’—Journal of Commerce. 


5. GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. A Handbook of Popu- 
lar Astronomy. By Principal Leitch. With many Illus- 
trations. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Price $2 25. 

“To the publisher of this work the community is under great 
obligations, and they must feel a worthy satis‘action in knowing 
that he is an instrument of so much good in thus aiding to unfold 
the curtain of mist that displays the divine “‘ Shechinah,’ ’— The 
Southern Son, ; 

6. AMONG THE SQUIRRELS. By Mrs. Denison. Cloth, 
extra, $175 

“A thick little quarto of cheery reading, such as the young 
folks delight in, with eight characteristic drawings, by Ernest 
Griset. * * * Mr. Griset is, by all odds, the best artist in 
England in the walk of the grotesque and the queer, and his eight 
= wo for ‘Among the Squirrels’ are every way admirable,”— 

ion. 


7, ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD, By George 
MacDonald. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

“It is as full of music as was Prospero’s island ; rich in strains 
that take the ear captive and linger long upon it.”—Sat. Review. 


8. UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George MacDonald. Crown, 
8yvo, Cloth, $2. 
“True and beautiful thought, musically and eloquently ex- 
pressed.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Readers will rejoice over these sermons as those who have 
gotten great spoil .”’—Nonconformist. - 


% LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By John William Kaye. 
Volimes, 8vo, Cloth, $12 00, 


“We say at once that more admirably-written and interesting 
narratives are scarcely to be jound in any literature. We do not 
envy the man who could read without deep emotion the lives 
here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and Nicholson; and we doubt 
whether the whole of history can show more perfect charac- 
ters. Nobler subjects of biography could not have been chosen, 
and higher praise it is impossible to bestow on a writer than to 
say, as we do of this author, that he is fully equal tosuch a theme. 
«-+-....Mr. Kaye’s ‘ Lives of Indian cers’ will take a high 
Place among the standard books of England.”—(Athenzum. 


For Chrisimas, 1867. 


Uniform with “Exams,” imperial elegant cloth, price $17; 
each Idyll se ‘ 
“VIVIEN” AND “GUINEVBRE,” by Alfred Tennyson, Poct 
Laureate, illustrated by eighteen superb Engray on ‘Steel. 
from Drawings by Gustave Dore. erevings ; ? 
-These Drawings are even supétrior in poetic imeginati ion a 
dramatic effect to those which illustrated ELAIns,” while the 
names of the following Engravers will be, in themselves an assur- 
ance of the exquisite manner in which the designs of this great 
master will be rendered. 
The enormous demand which “ Extane” called forth rendered 
an adequate supply of copies of the work for the Christmas 
seasou quite impossible; for the plates, to be properly printed, 
require much time and attention. The supply was actually fora 
period at a standstill. It is therefore requested that orders for 
this new work may be sent in as early as possible, to prevent all 
chance of disappointment and delay. Orders will be executed 
strictly in the order in which they are received. 


ENGRAVERS OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO “VIVIEN” AND “‘GUINEVERE.” 
J. H. Baker, T. O. Barlow, E. P. Brandard. G. C. Find 
J. Godtrey, W.Greatbsch, C.H. Jeens, W. HMote, 


igway, J. Saddler, J. Stephenson, 
an ore, 





dA. Willm 
For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, o 
by the Publishers. ‘s en 


*,* G. BR. & Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Illustrated 
Juvenile, and Scientific Books is nowt ready, and will be mailed to 
any one applying for it, 


v‘* UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST SUSTAINED WORK OF THES KIND IN 


meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a pleasing and ia 
structing variety of reading for all.—[Zion’s 


TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 





In a Few WEEKS, 
DARCY DUNN, 


oR 
The Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AND IN THE CoURSE OB THE YEAR, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
JOBEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulpice. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: or, Giory’s Goan. 





THE WORLD.” 
HARPER’S MACAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—[{ New York Observer. 
We can account for its success only by the simple fact that it 


erald, Boston, 


“ A COMPLETE Pictor1aL History OF THE Times” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
AN -ILLLUSTRATED NEWSPAFER. 
r = model newspaper of our country.—[N. Y. Evening 

08 
This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our future histo- 
rians will enrich themselves out of Harper’s WEEKLY.—(N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

The articles upon pete questions which appear in HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY from week to week form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—[North American Review. 

“ A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 

HARPER'S BAZAR, 
HanPeEr’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion Journal in 
this country, also presents the very best specimens of Household 


Literature. No subject of domestic interest is excluded from its 
columns. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARpPER’S MAGAzinzg, One Year.... 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year 
HABPER’S Bazar, WOE cconccovecsconcooes 4 00 

Harper’s Bazan! Hanper’s WEEKLY, and HAkPsR’s MAGA- 
ZINE, to one address, for one year, $1010. 








An extra copy of either the Magazine, the Weekly, or the Bazar, 
will be supplie —_ to every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 00 
each, in one remittance, or Six Copies for $20 00. 


READY NOVEMBER 15th. 


TWO CHOICE PRESENTATION 
BOOKS. 
MY PRISONS, 

By SILVIO PELLICO. With an Introductory Notice, by EPES 
SARGENT. Iliustrated with 50 Pictures, from Designs by 
BILLINGS. One square 12mo volume, bevelled cloth, em- 
blematic gilt side and edges. Price, $3 50. 
THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY; or, Meditations for 
EvERY Day 1s THE YEAR. From the German of Schefer. 

by C. T. BROOKS. With Portrait of Schefer. One square 
16mo. volume, bevelléd cloth,’ emblematic gilt side and 
edges. Price. $250. 
This is a series of reflective and devotional pieces, in blank 
verse, for every day in the year, and is a perfect Vade Mecum of 
thought and experience. It forms an appropriate Gift Book for 
all classes and ages. 
Sold by all Booksellers and mailed postpaid by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 





BOSTON. 





CAUTION. 

Messrs. A. T. STEWART & CO- being the exclusive 
agents and importers of all the KID GLOVES made by 
ALEXANDRE of Paris, respectfully caution buyers against 
imitations stamped inside “‘ ALEXANDER,” also “ ALEX- 
ANDRE CELEBRE,” which are now in the market and sold 

as the genuine glove. 


Medaille de 1 re Olasse 
Alexandre, 


A. T. 8. & Cie. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855. 


All genuine Alexandre 
Gloves are stamped 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, | 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 
Kilustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 


« ” os Turkey Morocco .... 15 00 





OPINIONS OF THEP RESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. toute t 


° 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every Amer can 


will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 


tions.’’—New York Daily Times. 


‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami- 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal, 


“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
he Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 


t 
hereafter.”—N. Y. Evening ess, 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not only to his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


“Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as grand to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 
course.”’— Brooklyn Daily 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 

eo cecccwcccccccccescicccccd® DEY SERENT: 

seeeeseeee- 117 SOUTH CLARKE STREET 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 


ENCLISH BIBLES, 
American Episcopal Prayer-Books, Churoh Services: 
Lessons, &c. 
New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holiday Season, 
Largest andmosrt varied Stock ever Imported, and Unsurpassed 
in Finish or Elegance of Design. 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
. 626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
No. 459 Broome St., New York.5 
HAVE NOW READY. 
a 
POEMS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
By Puoa@ses Cary. 
‘1vol.,16mo. Cloth. Price $150. 
IL. 
ONE WIFE TOO MANY; 
Or, RiP VAN BIGHAM. 
A TALE OF TAPPAN ZEE. 
By Epwarp Hopper. 
1 vol, 16mo, Cloth. Price $1 50. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
READY ON SATURDAY. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 
OF THE 
AMERICAN REPRINT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 
Price 40 cents. For sale at all Bookstores and News Depots. 


New York 
CHicaco 














HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome-street, New York. 











IMBREDE’S, 
(x . 588 and $72 BROADWAY. 
IMBREDE’S 
G 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 
Gp meaepe’s 
888 and 872 BROADWAY. 

















THE ALBION} 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THS BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 

Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
RUSSIA..........leaves New York..... Wednesday, ag 13, 
JAVA... .++++++-leaves Boston ee esday, Ni } 

cleaves New York - Wednesday, Nov 
CUBA...........leaves Boston ....... W: inesday, Dee. 4. 
PERSIA...... “Zleaves New York +++ Wednesday, Dec. 11. 
OHINA..........-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Dec. 18, 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ubief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .$89 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Onief Vabin Passage.... .$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be a for Specie or 











- 





Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
Siam A The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 


BEVERY SATURDAY, 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


to London....105 00 Do. eee 
Do. to Paris..... .115 CO Do. to Paris....... 45 
Passage by the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
age, 640. gaits in Currency. 
iso forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate oe 
Steerage irom Liverpool or Queenstown, $40, currency. 
— can be bought here by persons conding for their 
frien 
for Pinta information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agen’ 
ot) a New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YOR —. o QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, — ing of t 








ENGLAND. 

THE Oneal pt. <> ag 

HELVETIA.. “208 Cutting. 

Se iintkanedsasersedd Capt, Hall... 
DENMARK..........+ Capt. Thomson... paseeeece 8117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA peces Capt. Lewis. .......ce0e 2,872 “* 
VIRGINIA.........++- Capt. Prowse..........+ 2,876 * 


Leaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Gooms, opening directly into the oon ; the accommodations 
2d fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than _ other line, 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to preva the pas- 
e of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown Sead! for for 
85 payable here in currency. - 
issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at ae Bank in Great Britain and Ireland, 
¢ from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrics oF THE Com- 
pany, 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


of the Compary, ? Broadway. F, W. J. HURST, m4 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’Ss 


THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 





Steamships on the Atlantic: Connecting on the Pacific with the 
ARIZONA,......+0ess008 oecTevcces CoLorapbo, 
Henry CHAUNOEY, .....,....++.-CONSTITUTION, 
New York,...... ee es 
OcEAN QUEEN, . 
NortTuHern Lig 





Ristne STAR, .. 


une of the above large “an splendid Steameh! will leave Pier 
No. 42, North are, t of Canal Street, at o’clock, noon, 
on the Ist, llth and 2ist of ‘nthe preced month genes when those 
dates fall on Sunday, and oo on the bend receding 8a summary for 

i road, with one the 


ASPINWALL, | connect 
5 3, Paname fo for 8an FRancisco, touching 





at A narwL00. 


ures of lst and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or Sours Pactrio and CanTRAL AMERICAN Ports. Those of Ist 
touch at MANZANILLO. 
Departure of 11th of each month connects with team 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. = a 


The above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
*s China Line, leaving San Francisco, fi 
Bhanghae and Yokohane. . ‘or Hong Kong 


A discount of Owe-quar TER from Cine rai 
second — and Sieerage p tes allowed to 





Also, an 
allowance of Onz-QuARTER on thro ni sates to el 
thelr families, and school teachers. © —— ‘and 
One Hundred Pounds allowed each ad 
ee ee TE, Songs, ant sttend | to ae, 
day before coming trans steusboate, po on dock the 
Mio en send down early. and passengers, who 


Surgeon on botrd. Medicine and attendance 


Passage Tickets or urthcr informati oom 
m- eye leks of office, on the wharf foot of Gani Btrect” 
wer.New York. 


F. R. BABY, Agent, 
YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
BPRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No. SE ao 
supply everything in 


ee pe as We supply 





FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


TSE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, 


Leave Pier No. a North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 
FOR SO oaccortetnd AND BREMEN. 
, Havre and Bremen, at the 


oie te yo or its equivalent in currency. 
ting corre ug" 


First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $180; steerage $70. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK SATURDAYS. 


ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw er ie tok, ie am See So 
regularly between New Yor! rem an utham m, carry- 

‘ng the United Btates Mail. oe nid 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW YORK,—tVERY ang 
a of ee — From New York ro B , LONDON, 
ig lh a First Cabin, $125 ; Bee: Becond Cabin, 
es — Bremen to’ New York—First Ca- 
3S; becom oe Cabins 
sable ie in ao or tise 





; Bteerage, ate 50. Price of passage, 
~ F in curren 
t on London and Huli, for which 


eo sti bills fis of lading are sign 


An experienced surgeon is ll to each vessel.« 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
Ph A Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading will positively not be delivered before goods are 
cieared at the Custom 
ta Bpecie taken to Ha’ Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates. For Sight or passage =a to 
OBLRIOHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Rates. 

THE FIRST CLASS po oe 

HUNTSVILLE,...........0.0+- saac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY. 23rd of Te at 3 o’clock P. 

MONTGOMERY ........cecceee ‘homas Lyon commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 30th of November, at 3 o’clock P. 

en freight or passage, neving Si po accommodations, spply 

» Agent, 93 West 5 
ocTAvUs COHEN & coe Agents, Savannah. 

All goods destined for the interior shipped by this line con- 
signed to the Central Railroad ot Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Cohen & Co., 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination at a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 





ak elt 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 


ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, from New York, Nov. 6. 





BELLONA........ Captain Dixon. . ‘from New York, Nov. 16. 
WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, Nov. 30, 
eee Captain Gleadell, from New York, Dec. 14. 


Thc el it British Iron Steamship ATALANTA, will leave at 
yt orth River, for London direct, on Wednesday, NOV. 6 
a 


Freight will be taken and thro’ Bate of leas en, 
M.S, Rotterdam, Ams pm Re itm 


For apply to Ly ee = CLARK, 26 -< J 
For frelght apply at 4 South 8 4 
pee & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXOHANGE OFFIOB, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Werex.y Linz or Staamens To AnD From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPUVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 

DRAFTS for £1 ant ‘: 
Britain and Ireland, the the Con PT or Berepe, = Pog 
obtained iowa” rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Sroadwav., N. WY. 


Ntreen IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT A CONTRACT HAS 








Company, and that the ail Service between New 
York and Nseseau, Bahamas and Havana, will, on and after the 
80th day of January, 1868, be performed by that Company. 

T. DARLING, 
B, L. BURNSIDE, 


Noy. 9, £67. Commissioners. 











For Sale by all Druggists. 


For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to Harrisb 


been concluded with the Atiantic Mail Steamship | Ha 


CENTRAL BAILRBRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 
From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New a. 
at Junction with the Dela 
wannaand Western and at Easton with the e high Valley 
Railroad and its a direct line to U. 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three roe cae trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &e. 
With but one change of cars. 
Fat. ARRANGEMENT ‘—Commencing Oct. 28, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. m., for er ogy Easton, pe, Mauch Chunk, 


oy Cit: 
8.20 A. 4g =~} ——~ hee 
9a. m., Fast Line for Easton, aim, Py ey aw 
, and the West, with but one ones of to Cincinna‘ 


hicago, and but two to St, Louis, « connec at 
with Northern Central and Philadelphia and le 
Railroad for Erie and the Oil ions. Connects at Junction 


= Delaware, wanna — estern Railroad for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, Pi ton, Great Bend, &c. 
Palace Sleeping Cars ——_ from ys ork to Chicago. 
12 m. for esbarre 


ito: Mauch Chunk, 
Pottsville, Harisburg, Columbia, &e. 
8.00 p. ” m.—for stor Piainfiel 


4p. og he er 
5 p. Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 


Chunk, Reading, Herriabur {=~ Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &. 
as cars to Pit*sb 


m., for Somerville u end Flemington, 
Ha p. ™.; for Junction and intermediate stations, 
H 30 p.m., for omy om 


8.00 p.m., Western Express—For ew Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts teburg every A, 


Additional trains are ran to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and Broadwa: A "No. 10 
Greenwich 8t., and at princi; $y 

RICKER, Superintendent. 

H. 8. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. pA. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M, pn | Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
all points West and South. 
8.30 A.M. pon Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 





10.00 A.M. ress Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 
ts West and South. 
4.00 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 


4.80. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick, . 

P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations, 

P.M. Night t Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, 
Deore, and all points South and West. 
P.M. Way i for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
P.M. Night yan Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
manca, Dunkirk and all nog West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- 


cinnati without ch 
migrant Train, y, for the West. 


8.00 P.M. E 

Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1. .30, 6.30 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.000 ’ clock, for Suffern 


and intermediate Stations, 





Sunpay Trains —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for Paterson—7.00 P.M. Night Express, for Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P:M. =~ Paterson and — Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and Buf- 
falo without Gange cof Coaches, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lin 

Perfect) ae and Lanuslous Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s offices —241 Broad- 
)| ae foot of Chambers St., New York, and Long Dock 


tole whe Mh BARK, B. RID 


Gen Sup’t. 








ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
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Riterature. 


For the Albion. 
“THE ARTISTS DREAM OF DEATH.” 
Suggested by Edward Arnold's Lines on Millais's Picture. 


town is fenced all round, and the sentinel paces the 
wall 

“ Naught shall enter,” saith he ; “ be it for good or for ill ;” 

Yet the smiles and tears of life come, as wonted, in garret and 


mn and bouyant as air. In it were vessels and streams of light, 
hall, 2 , which entered and exuded through the pores. The vessels 
For the Archer outside, as he ever hath shot, is shooting | were charged with liquors of various colours of intense bril- 

still. liancy and transparency ; some of these fluids were water, 


No earthly archer is he, and his bow is a bow of might ; 
Daintily grimfas he stands his bones are easily seen : 
Bat, daintily grim as he stands, his arrows are arrows of 
light, 
And blaze not earthly wrath, but with Heaven’s own mercy, 
I ween. - 


We make a bugbear of death, and yet we cry out on life. 
Nothing will suit us, it seems; we wish to die and yet 
live: 
We sigh for Death’s fleshless peace, yet cling to Life’s fleshl, 
strife, 
And God gives us both our wishes, as only God’s love can 


give. 


For lo! in His infinite mercy and pity, He reconciles both ; 
Makes Life the one road to Death, and Death Life-Eternal’s 
‘ate. 
We aes ourselves round ’gainst [lis mercy—for life or death 
equally loath, 
But His love, will not be denied, and the Archer hits soon 
or late. 


There, in o dark night of man, all’ gruesome and laidly he 
stands, 

Guarded against, and watched, and recognized only as foe; 

But God gives His light to the arrows that rush from His 

Angel’s hands, ' 

And makes us’ friend of our foeman, and sets our darkness 

aglow. 


Still, as the Archer shooteth, the pilot watcheth no more ; 
And the vessel of life is left to the guidance of other hands. 
Good need that it should be so! for the ship nears another 


shore, 
And the land that gives it its haven is not amongst earthly fies we peociocly 4 ~ 0 ete a 
lands. 


The revellers sit by the banquet and round them gather the 
night ; 


Little they reck of the archer that stands out there in the 


gloom ; 


Yet better for them than the wines, the garlands, the per- 


mperspire- de, at ae erteaane, On. calsing Gnapubgnte of the emmete 
M4 reater stature. n entering the grea’ o cemeter: 
Is the bolt of the laidly archer that stops their joy with his a observes on the left a itthe wall three fest high, forming 6 
doom. square of ten to twelve feet. There lies the head of our first 


What! Hath he stricken the brain, and the animal pleasures 


of life, 


And aimeth again? At what?—Ob, Archer! thou aimest 


at love. 


Yet strike, since Love bids thee strike, at the heart of husband 


and wife! 


And fail, though thou pierce the heart; love lives by the 


Throne above. 


For never did love give a curse but a blessing lurk’d behind ; 
He cursed us with toil in Life, Hs cursed us with rest in 


Death ; 
Both a curse to the man, to the soul both equally kind, 


And man wards out the dry bones; the soul gives God’s 


angel its breath. 
J. J. PROCTER. 


a 


WHAT ARE WOMEN MADE OF? 


In the palmy days of childhood, we were ee 
Jingle, and we implicitly believed, that little gir 


Sugar and spice 
And all that’s nice. 


Bat, growing older, we learned to our 
they were = Anecee| from Adam’s rib; 
why woman was made of that particul 

it was the most crooked in Adam’s body. 
™ Observe the result,” preached Jean Raulin, in the begin- 
aing of the sixteenth century: “man, composed of clay, is 
silent and — but woman gives evidence of her osse- 
ous origin by the rattle she keeps up. Move a sack of earth 
and it makes no noise; touch a bag of bones and you are 
deafened with the clitter-clatter.”’ 


J into a tumour, which increased in size and caused him consi- 


ht in nursery 
8 were made 


disappointment that 
and when we asked 
ar bone, we were told 


by Gratian de Drusac in his “ Controversies des Sex 


Turin, who died in 1540, is harder stil] on them in his “ Sylva 
Nuptialis.” Therein he audaciously asserts that woman was 
formed by the author of Good till the head had to be made, 
and that was a production of the great enemy of mankind. 
“ Permisit Deus illud facere deemonio.” 

But the Rabbis are equall eg ye They assert that 
when Eve had to be drawn from the side of Adam, she was 
not extracted by the head, lest she should be vain; nor by 
the eyes, lest they should be wonton; nor by the mouth, lest 
she should be dn to tittle-tattle; nor by the ears, lest she 
should be inquisitive; nor by the hands, lest she should be 
meddlesome ; nor by tbe feet, lest should be a gad-about; nor 
by the heart, lest she should be jealous; but she was drawn 
forth by the side; yet, notwithstanding these precautions, she 
has every fault specially guarded against, because, being ex 
tracted sideways, she was perverse. 

Another Rabbinical gloss on the text of Moses asserts that 
Adam was created double ; that he and Eve were made back 
to back, united at the shoulders, and that they were severed 
with a hatchet. Eugubinus says that their bodies were united 
at the side. 

Antoinette Bourignon, that extraordinary mystic of the 
seventeenth century, had some strange visions of the primeval 
man and the birth of Eve. The body of Adam, she says, was 
more pure, translucent, and transparent than crystal, light 


milk, wine, fire, &c. Every motion of Adam’s body produced 
ineffable harmonies. Every creature obeyed him; nothing 
could resist or injure him. He was taller than men of this 
time ; his hair was short, ‘curled, and approaching to black. 
He had a little down on his lower lip. In his stomach was a 
clear fluid, like water in a crystal bowl, in which tiny eggs 
developed themselves, like bubbles in wine, as he glowed with 
the ardour of Divine charity; and when he strongly desired 
that others should unite with him in the work of praise, he 
deposited some of these eggs, which hatched, and from one of 
them emerged his consort, Eve. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar have a strange myth touch- 
ing the origin of woman. They say that the first man was 
created of the dust of the earth, and was placed in a garden, 
where he was subject to none of the ills which now afflict 
mortality; he was also free from all bodily appetites, and 
though surrounded by delicious fruit and limpid streams, yet 
felt no desire to taste of the fruit or quaff the water. he 
Creator had, moreover, strictly forbidden him either to eat or 
to drink. The great enemy, however, came to him, and 
painted to him in glowing colours the sweetness of the apple, 
the lusciousness of the date, and succulence of the orange. In 
vain : the first man remembered the command laid upon him 
by his maker. Then the fiend assumed the appearance of an 
effulgent spirit, and pretended to be a messenger from heaven 
commanding him to eat and drink. The man at once obeyed. 
Shortly after a pimple appeared on his leg ; the spot enlarged 


derable annoyance. At the end of six months it burst, and 
there emerged from the limb a beautiful girl. 

The father of all living turned her this way and that way, 
sorely perplexed, and uncertain whether to pitch her into the 
water or give her to the pigs, when a messenger from heaven 
appeared, and told him to let her run about the garden till she 
was of a marriageable age, and then to take her to himself as 
a wife. He obeyed. He called her Bahouna, and she became 
the mother of all races of men. 
There seems to be some uncertainty as to the size of our 
great mother. The French orientalist, Henrion, member of 
the Academy, however, fixed it with a precision satisfactory, 
at least, to himself. He gives the following table of the rela- 
tive heights of several eminent historical personages. 


”» 
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ee eesereece 


Julius Cassar 
It is interesting to have the height of Eve to the decimal of 


an inch. It must, however, be stated that the measures of 
Eve at Jeddah give her a much 


mother. In the middle of the cemetery is a sort of cupola, 
where reposes the middle of her body, and at the other extre- 
mity, near the door of egress, is another little wall, also three 
feet high, forming a lozenge-shaped enclosure, there are her 
feet. fn this place is a large piece of cloth, whereon the faith- 
fal deposit their offerings, which serve for the maintenance of 
a constant burning of perfumes over the midst of her body. 
The distance between her head and feet is 400 feet. How we 
have shrunk since the creation !”—Lettre de HA.D, Consul 
de France en Abyssinie, 1841. 

But to return to the substance of which woman was made. 
This is a point on which the various cosmogonies of nations 
widely differ. Probably the discoverers of these cosmogonies 
were men, for they seldom give to woman a very distinguished 
origin. Bat then the poets make it up to her. Nature, the 
singer of the land of cakes tells us, 


Her prentice han’ 
First tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, Oh! 


4 Guillaume de Salluste du Bastas (b. 1544; d. 1590), com- 
a lengthy poem on the creation, in which he does ample 
fasties to the ladies. His poem was translated into Latin by 
umonin, and into German, Spanish, Italian, and English, 
A specimen will suffice :— 
The mother of mertals in herself doth combine 
The charms of an Adam, and graces all Divine. 
Her tint his surpasses, her brow is more fair, 
Her eyes twinkles brighter, more lustrous her hair ; 
Far sweeter her utterance, her chin is quite smooth, 
Dream of Beauty incarnate, a lover and a love! 


Our own Milton has gone poor Eve justice in lines which 
need not quotation. 


cian myth of creation, made a woman of marble or ivory, and 
Aphrodite, in answer to his prayers, endowed the statue with 
life. We do not believe it. No woman was ever marble. 


She may seem hard and cold, but she only requires a sturdy 
male yoice to bid her, 


and puts a long necklace on her neck. Sm 


Pygmalion, says the classic story, which is really a Pheenj- on 


to show that the marble appearance was put on, and that she 
lin et Feminin,” 1588. The learned in medisval times | is, and ever genuine palpitating flesh and blood 
did not spare women. Jean Nevisan, professor of law at| “ Often does apply his hands to the work. One 


while he addresses it in suft ter: t U - 
am iene 8u! ms, at another he brings it pre 


bles, and little birds, and flowers of a 
ped pmo balls, and tears of the Heliades, that have dis-: 
tilled fro 


agreeable to maidens, as shells, and smooth peb- 
thousand hues, and lilies 
m the trees. He decks her limbs, too, with clothing, 

ooth pendants 
hang from her ears, and bows from her breast. All things are 
becoming to her.”—Ovid, Metam. x. vii. 

There is something tender and-kindly in this myth; it re- 
presents woman as man would have her, pure as the ivory, 
modestly arrayed, simple, and delighted with small trifles, 
birds, and pebbles, and flowers—a thing of beauty, and a joy 
forever. But Hesiod gives a widely different account of the 
creation of woman. According to him,\she was sent in 
mockery by Zeus to be a scourge to man:— 


The Sire who rules the earth and sways the pole 

Had spoken ; laughter fill’d his secret soul: 

He bade the —— god his hest obey, 

And mould with tempering water plastic clay; 

With human nerve and human voice invest 

The limbs elastic, and the breathing breast; 

Fair as the blooming goddesses above, 

A virgin’s likeness with the looks of love. 

He bade Minerva teach the skill that sheds 

A thousand colours in the gliding threads ; 

He call’d the magic of love’s golden queen 

To breathe around a witchery of mien, 

And eager passion’s never-sated flame, 

And cares of dress that prey upon the frame; 

Bade Hermes last endue, with craft refined 

Of treacherous manners, and a shameless mind.”* 

Hesiod, Erga, 61—79. 

If such was the Greek theory of the creation of woman, it 
speaks ill for the Greek men ; for woman is ever what man 
makes her. If he chooses her to be giddy, and light, and 
crafty, giddy, light, and crafty will she become; but if he de- 
mands of her to be what God made her, modest and thrifty, 
and tender, such she will ever prove. Tais our grand old 
northern forefathers knew, and they made her creation a 
sacred matter, and fashioned her from a nobler stock than 
man. He was of the ash, she of the elm ; they called the first 
woman Embla, or Emla, which means a laborious female— 
from the root amr, aml, ambl, signifying “ work.” “One day 
as the sons of Bor were walking along the sea-beach, they 
found two stems of wood, out of which they shaped a man 
anda woman. The first, Odin, infused into them lite and spirit ; 
the second, Vili, endowed them with reason and the power 
of motion ; the third, Ve, gave them speech and features, hear- 
ing and vision.” (‘Younger Edda,” 9; cf. also “ Volusp4,” 
17,18.) This reminds one of the ancient Iranian myth of 
Ahoura Mazda creating the first pair, Meschia and Meschiane, 
from the Beivas tree. But the Scandinavians also spoke of 
three primeval mothers: Edca (great grandmother), Amma 
a and Mother, from whom sprung the three 
classes of thrall, chur], and earl. It is noticeable that these 
primeval women are represented as good housewives in the 
venerable Rigsmal, which describes the wanderings of the 
god Heimdal, under the name of Rig. The deity comes to 
the hut of Edda, and at once— 


From the ashes she took a loaf, 

Heavy and thick, with bran-mixed ; 

More beside she laid upon the board; 
There is set a bowl of broth on the table; 
There is a calf boiled, and eates the best. 


Then he goes to the house of Amma, the wife of Afi, 


Afi’s wife sat plying her rock 

With outspread arms, busked to weave, 

A hood on her head, a sark over her breast, 

A kerchief round her neck, and studs on her shoulders. 


He next enters the hall of Mother. 


The housewife looked on her arms, 
Smoothed her veil, and fastened her sleeves, 
Her head-gear adjusted. A clasp was on her bosom, 
Her robe was ample, her sark blue ; 

Brighter her brow, fairer her breast, 

Whiter her neck than purest snow-drift. 

She took, did Mother, a figured cloth 

Of white linen, and the table decked. 

She then took cakes of snow-white wheat, 
On the table them she laid. 

She set forth salvers, silver adorned, 

Fall of game, and pork, and roasted birds. 
In a can was wine, the cups were costly. 


Not a word of disparagement of woman is found in those 
old cosmic lays. The sturdy Northerner knew her value, and 
he respected her, whilst the frivolous Greek despised her as a 


toy. 

The Provengal troubadours caught the classie misapprecia- 
tion of woman. Massilia was a Greek colony, and Greek 
manners, tastes, and habits of thought prevailed for long in 
the south-east of France. They idolised her, as an idol-pup- 
pet, but they knew not how to commend, and by commend- 
ing develope in her those qualities which lie ready to germi- 
nate when called for by man—devotion, self-sacrifice, pa- 
tience, gentleness, and all those homely yet inestimable trea- 
sures, the domestic virtues. Pierre de Saint Cloud, in the 
opening of his poems on Renard, has his fling at poor Eve. 
He says that Adam was possessed of a magic-rod, with which 
he could create animals at pleasure, by striking the earth with 
it. One day he smote the ground, and there sprang forth the 
lamb. Eve caught the rod from his hand, and did as he had 
done; forthwith there bounded forth the wolf, which rent the 
creation of Adam. He struck, and the domestic fowls came 
forth. Eve did likewise, and gave being to the fox. He made 
the cattle, she the tiger; he the dog, she the jackal. 

Turning to America, we encounter a host of myths relative 
to the firat mother. The sacred books of the Quiches tells of 
the is Gucumatz, Tepu, and Cuz-cah making man of eartb, 
but when the rain came on he dissolved into mud, Then they 
made man and woman of wood, but the beings so made were too 
thick-headed to praise and sacrifice, wherefore they destroyed 
them with a fiood ; those which escaped up tall trees remain 
to this day, and are commonly called monkeys. The three 
gods having thus failed, consulted the Great White Boar and 
the Great White Porcupine, and with their assistance made 
man and woman of white and red maize. And men show by 
their headstrong character that the mighty boar had a flocer 
in their creation, and women by their fretiulness indicate the 
t porcupine as having had the making of them. 

The Minnatarees have a story that the first woman was 
made of such rich and fatty soil that she became a miracle of 
prolificness; she came out of the earth on the first day of the 
moon of buffaloes, and ere ic waned, she had a child at her 
breast. Every month she bestowed upcn her hurband a son 
or a daughter, and these children were all equally fertile with 








This observation did not fall to the ground; it was re- 


Descend, be stone no more! 
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their mother, This was rather sharp work, anid the Great 
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this defect. 

“ rise, thy bride and 
the lake; bid her dip her feet in water, 
whilst thou, standing over her, shalt pronounce these words : 


For the time as a musk-rat, 
For the first time as woman. 
Go in beast, come out human! 


The spirit’s directions were obeyed to the letter, The Nan- 
ticoke took his glossy little maiden musk-rat by the paw, led 
her to the border of the lake, and, whilst she dipped her feet 
in the water, he used the appointed formulary ; 
change took place in the little animal. Her body was observ- 
ed to assume the of a human being, gradually erect- 
ing itself, as a sapling, which, having been t to earth, re- 
sumes its upright position. When the little creature became 
erect, the skin began to fall from the head and neck, and gra- 
dually unveiling the body, exhibited the maiden, beautiful as 
a flowery meadow, or the blue summer sky, or the north lit 
up with the flush of the dancing lights, or the rainbow which 
follows the fertilising shower. Her hand was scarce lar; 
than a hazel-leaf, and her foot not longer than that of the 
ringdove. Her arm was so slight, that it seemed as though 
the breeze must break it. The Nanticoke gazed with delight 
on his beauteous bride, and his gratification was enhanced 
when he saw her stature increase to the proportions of a hu- 
man being. Other American Indian tribes assert that the 
Great Spirit, moved with compaszion for man, who wasted in 
solitude on earth, sent a heavenly spirit to be his companion, 
and the mother of his children. And we believe they are 
about right. * * * Poor woman! it is pleasanter to be- 
lieve that she is made from our ribs, which we know come 
very close to our hearts, and thus to account for the mutual 
wages of man and woman, and thereby to account for that 
compassion and tenderness that man feels for her, and also for 
the manner in which she flies to man’s side as her true rest- 
iog-place in peril and doubt. But we bave a cosmogony of 
our own, elucidated from internal convictions, assis’ by all 
the modern appliances of table-rappiog and clairvoyancy. 
According to our cosmogony woman is compounded of three 
articles, sagar, tincture of arnica, and soft soap. Sugar, be- 
causa of the sweetness which is apparent in most women— 
alas! thatin some it should have acidulated into strong do- 
mesiic vinegar; arnica, because in woman is to be fuund that 
q 1ality of healing and soothing after the bruises and wounds 
which afflict us men in the great battle of life; and soft soap, 
for reasons too obvious to need specification. 

8. Barine Gouxp, M.A. 
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ABYSSINIA. 


Abyssinia—a country which bas\been, for mavy weeks past, 


80 prominent a subject of interest to us—is, it seems, almost 
a terra incognita to the world in general. The amount of ignor- 
aace which exists upon the subject is astonishing, considering 
our comparative proximity to the place itself, and the fact 
that, by its former name of Ethiopia, it was well known to 
the aucient Jews, Greeks, and Romans, with all of whom it 
carried on a frequent intercourse. How contiaually, also, do 
we find mention made of Ethiopia and the Etbiopians in the 
Bible, »ffording evidence of ite having attained a certain de- 
gree of civilization even in those remote times. Still more 
remarkable is this ignorance, since Abyssinia (the word is 
merely a corruption of the local name, ‘ Habash’) is the only 
projessedly'Christian country upon the whole African conti- 
nent. The gospel was introduced into it by Frumentiua as 
early as the year 8204. D. We cast aside, as unwortby of 
credit, the traditions that St. Matthew and St. Bartholomew 
preached there; or that an attempt was made by the eunuch 
of Queen Candace, whom Philip baptised, to introduce Chris- 
tianity amongst his brethren; and still more, the wild super- 
stition, yet prevalent, which would assert that the Virgin 
Mary, with the child Jesus himself, came into the country 
when they fled from Esypt. It is enough for us to know 
that, for fully fifteen hundred years, Abyssinia bas proteseed 
the Christian religion, maintained a Christian church after the 
Greek model, and has doubtless acted up to the measure of 
her lights, naturally dim and imperfect, when we reflect on her 
comparative isolation from the rest of the Christian com- 
munity. The Roman Catholics have, indeed, always kept up 
an occasional intercourse with thig outlying flock from Christ’s 
fold. St. Athanasius sent nine missionaries into the country ; 
and Jesuit priests have, again and again, found their way into 
it. The Moravians have also maintained a mission in Tigre 
for some generations ; -but their efforts appear merely to have 
_ great offence to the native priesthood, without produc- 
og avy beveficial effects. Such influences as these have not 
been sufficient to prevent the doctrines and practice of the 
Abyssinian Church from partaking very strongly of both a 
Jewish and a Mohammedan element—followers of both these 
creeds having been numerous in the country from time im- 
memorial; while the latter is the national religion of many 
contigtons peoples. 

This little-known country into which we are about to send 
a formidable expedition, consiats generally of a central plateau 
or table-land, which is surrounded on two sides by lotty 
mountains, that rise from the littoral flat which abuts on them 
aod which sinks gradually on two other sides into a low level 
country, the home of the true negro. This plateau is again 
diversified by different ranges of mountains, that rise trom 
out of it, and is in parts densely wooded. Its climate is tem- 
perate, dry, and salabrious ; but on descending into the low 
jands that lie contiguous to it, we find, oa the contrary, a 
climate hot, relaxing, and unhealthy ; while between these 
two extremes there ure many huge tracts, possessing many 
degrees of salabrity. Oa the whole, we do not anticipate 
tbat our troops will suffer from the ‘elimate to the extent 
which is apparently expected by the daily preé$—or that a 
force atclimatised in India will experience much inconveni- 
ence from heat; provided always that it does not attempt 
operations before the month of November, when the preva- 
lent malarious influences which always prevail during the 
autumn months will have subsided, and the fierceness of the 
solar rays will have cousiderably decreased, 

In one respect only, however, does it appear that there is 
much to be gained from the expedition ; we refer to the cause 
of science, for there can be no doubt that Abyssinia offers a 
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it. We cannot but think that if we can manage to secure the 
alliance, or even the neutrality, of the Wagsbum 

Tigré, a prince who is now in arms nst King T! 

our forces will not encounter ~~ serious ition up to 
this t. Here, however, our difficulties will begin; and 
the Amhara people, whose territories will bar our advance, 
and _ —— King _——— chiefly — - = q 
must be expec to put in an appearance. m possible 
to surmise what course may be taken by the Wollo Gallas, 
who are now in arms Theodore, and by whom he has 
lately been driven to such extremities—nor can we anticipate 
the attitude of Menilek, the son-in-law of the Negus, and the 
various other chieftains who are now quarrelling amongst 
themeelves within their ae coun Notwithstanding 
the professions of amity which it is understood Menilek has 
lately made to our resident at Aden, it would not surprise us 
to hear that a peace had been patched up between him and 
Theodore, and that they had sunk their long and violent 
enmity in the hope of opposing the common enemy. 

With d to the release of our much-to-be-pitied coun- 
trymen, looking to tke character of Theodore, his ignorance, 
bigotry, and obstinacy, and to the absurd reliance he is sup- 
posed to place upon the wretched pieces he calls his artillery, 
we wish we could think that the knowledge of our approach, 
or the dread of it, would be likely to induce him to surrender 
their persons. That such may be the case, however, and that 
we may be proved wholly mistaken in our surmises, is our 
most sincere desire.— Chambers’ Journal. 


—_—__~——_—_—_ 


UPPER CLASS TRADES UNIONS. 


The history of workmen’s trades unions, properly so 
called, is very short. Founded originally ae benefit societies, 
they entered on the trades union phase of their existence only 
within the memory of living persons. The advantages and 
disadvantages of them, whatever they may be, are but of yes- 
terday. It is far otherwise with upper class trades unions. 
They are historical, they are bound up intimately with the 
past history of the country, and have exercised during long . 
— a most important influence on both capital an 
abour. 

Possibly it was for the benefit of trade, in half barbarous 
times, that each branch of it should be given asa mopeeely 
to certain guilds or fraternities, the executive councilof which 
should have the power to regulate everything connected with 
the trade, including the wages of the workman, and the set- 
tlement of disputes between employer and employed. Pos- 
sibly there was a benefit to trade, though it is more likely the 
benefit was cunfined to those in the trade who could afford to 
give a large sum of money to the king in exchange for achar- 
ter of monopoly, as unwarrantable as it was comprehensive. 
The custom of the age favoured the plan of combination in 
the employers, an’ the kings took advantage of the custom 
to extort large sums from those who sought to be incorpora- 
ted. There was, in addition to the particular monopolies, a 
general combination of all trades to keep down the wages of 
the workman. One result of it was a statute of Elward the 
Third, commonly called the Statute of Labourers, by which 
the wages of every kind of labourer were fixed, not at too 
high a rate, and without reference to the price of provisions 
and clothing, which, for various reasons, too long to be stated 
here, were increasing, and, in fact, rose rapidly immediately 
after the passing of the statute. The restrictions imposed by 
this and other similar statutes, coupled with the rise in prices 
which continued to take place, had a very large share in 
causing the disturbances which took place under Wat Tyler’s 
leadership in the reign of Richard the Second. 

Apprenticeship was one of the children of monopoly. 
Seven years of ur paid labour, under a qualified master, was 
formerly the sole condition under which a man in a corporate 
town could get permiesion to trade therein; and in order still 
further to restrict the freedom of labour, bye-laws were passed 
by the corporations restricting the number of apprentices 
each master might take. The intention of both these regula- 
tions was manifestly to restrain the competition to a smaller 
number than might otherwise feel disposed to enter into the 
trade. Cutlers,in Sheffield, were forbidden to have more than 
one apprentice at a time; weavers in Norfolk to bave more 
than two apprentices under a penalty of five pounds a mouth, 
to be paid to the king; and hatters, whether in England or 
the colonies, were, by a rule of the trade, forbidden to have 
more than two apprentices under the like penalty, half of 
which was to be paid to the king, and half to the informer. 
The corporation of silk weavers in London had also a bye- 
law restricting the number of apprentices. For every trade 
there was a guild, or corporation, a gift to the king being the 
usual consideration for the grant of the charter. The organi- 
zations remain to this day for certain purposes, being repre- 
sented by the various companies or city guilds, of which one 
hears from time to time, not as the controllers of trade, but as 
the administrators of old trusts committed to them and us the 
dispensers of civic hospitality. Their power over trade has 
happily gone, they can no longer say to the skilful workman, 
from whatever place he come, “ You shall not get your liy- 
ing here;”’ or say to the skilful, or, it may be, indifferent 
workman, brought up under their supervision, “‘ Because you 
were born here and bound an apprentice in the City, you shall 
be at liberty to buy and sell and get gain here; only see that 
you do not employ any unapprenticed person, and that you 
do not exceed the number of apprentices allowed you.” 

These bye-laws of corporations were so oppressive, not only 
in the direction of restraining competition, but to the per- 
sonal liberty of apprentices, that often these turbulent spirits 
rose in force and threatened the authorities, till the reins of 
discipline were loosened. English history, particularly Lon- 
don history, is full of the accounts of contests between mas- 
ters and their unpaid servants. 

The rules of corporations which established the appren- 
ay a received Parliamentary sanction in the fifth 
year of Elizabeth. The Statute of Apprentices passed in that 
year, enacted that no person should in future exercise any 
trade, craft, or mystery at that time exercised in England, un- 
less he had served to it an apprenticeship of seven years at 
least. The statute was interpreted strictly, and confined to 
those trales which were established in England before the 
fifth year of Elizabeth, and, as a natural consequence, a num- 
ber of incongruities flowed out of it. Thus, a coachmaker 
could, neither by himself nor by hired journeymen, make his 
own coachwheels, but he must buy them of a master wheel- 
wright, the latter trade having been exercised in England be- 
fore the fifth of Elizabeth. But a wheelright though he had 


tical, or nearly so, with the Ca 
of three varieties are to be met with. The elephant and the 
buffalo are common in the low grounds upon the banks of 
the Mareb river, and in a few other places. The giraffe and 
rhinoceros are found in one portion of Tigré, and the hippo- 
potamus abounds in the Tacazze river. The antelope tribe, 
though not nearly so abundant as in Southern Africa, is still 
more or less scattered = Abyssinia. That curious 
bird, the Abyssinian hornbil!, is er met with; and the 
ostrich and bustard are found in the wilder parts of the coun- 
try. To these may be added crocodiles, boas, monkeys, 
wild-boars, hares, rabbits, grouse, partridges, wild-fow!, and 


The present race of Abyssinians certainly bear a striking 
resemblance to the type of people depicted in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, which is generally supposed to be intended to 
represent the old inhabitants of Ethiopa. If so, the race must 
be an ancient one,and must have preserved its purity of 
blood for many thousand years, which would disprove the 
general tradition, that the present Abyssinians are of mixed 
blood. They certainly differ considerably in appearance ; 
some of them being perfectly black, though the prevailing 
tint of skin is of a copper colour. They are generally of 
middie stature, seldom exceeding six feet. They are well 
shaped ; and the women are decidedly good-looking, so much 
80, that they are in great request in the harems at Cairo and 
Constantinople, to which places many find their way, althougb 
females of the Galla tribe are ofien palmed off upon the Egyp- 
tians for Abyssinians. With respect to the capabilities of the 
Abyssinians for meeting Europeans in the field, nothing can 
be known by experience; but, of course, no barbarous or 
semi-barbarous nation, much less an Asiatic or an African 
one, can contend against a civilised people, aided by the ap- 
pliances of war. Siill, for bravery and endurance, the Abys- 
sinians have always borne a bigh character upon the African 
continent, and it is probable that the material for soldiers in 
Abyesinia is excellent. The cavalry is very numerous, and 
much of ae that portion recruited from the Galla 
tribes—is good. It is chiefly armed with lances, of which 
each man carries two; but we fancy that the troopers of 
Jacob’s horse, with their steady discipline, will make short 
work of it, unless greatly overmatched in point of numbers. 
The infantry is chiefly armed with matchlocks—large, heavy, 
and clumsy weapons, the loading ef which is the labour of 
minutes, and which are continually missing fire. Besides 
these arms, they always carry a sword and shield; the former 
is often two-handed, and nearly four feet long; and the latter 
is generally made of boffalo-hide. It appears that Colonel 
Merewether, who is, it is said, to command the cavalry por- 
tion of our force, and who has already been collecting infor- 
mation for the use of government, recommends that the plain 
of Ailat be selected as the spot upon which to form a camp. 
He appears to be principally guided in this selection by the 
fact, that the immediate neighbourhood is well adapted for 
the action of cavalry. We cannot but think, however, that it 
will be a fatal mistake to allow any considerable portion of 
our troops to remain longer than is necessary on this side of 
the mountain-range. The climate of Ailat is hot and un- 
wholesome, and the neighbouring country thickly wooded 
and abounding in malaria. Ailat itself is a miserable place, 
consisting of only a few scattered huts, and is chiefly remark- 
able for possessing some hot springs. Its inbabitants are 
Bedouins of the Bellaw clan, a pastoral tribe owning consid- 
erable herds of cattle. - 

The neighbourhood of the town of Kiaquor, which is about 
three marches farther on, and several thousand feet higher 
above the sea-level, offers, in our opinion, a far more favour- 
able position for an intrenched camp, should one be consider- 
ed necessary for the purpose of keeping open our communi- 
cation with Massowak. Good water will be found here, and 
the climate is, comparatively speaking, cool and healthy, 
which is the chief desideratum to be looked for; aud although 
the road from Ailat to Kiaquor is a somewhat billy and diffi. 
cult one, and deficient in water for a considerable way, once 
arrived in the vicinity of the latter place, a noble sandy plain 
will offer every facility for the encampment of a large force. 
The inhabitants of Kiaquor are Abyssinians B nme gh but the 
Shohos, another pastoral tribe of Mohammedans ( ng 
no affinity in language or race to the Bellaws), wander over 
the country in its vicinity. Here commences the t pro- 
vince of Hamaseyn, one of the finest in Tigré, and the coun- 
wy in advance is populous, and studded with villages, from 
which a considerable quantity of supplies ought to be procur- 
able. The soil of this part of Tigté is extremely rich, and 
were cultivation properly attended to, the finest crops would 
be the result. Sach a state of anarchy has, however, prevail- 
ed in Abyssinie for ages, that vast tracts of land, which once 
supported a large population, are new permitted to remain 
uotilled. The inhabitants of this province, too, possess no 
reputation as warriors, and consequently their land has been 
continually overrun and devastated by their fierce Amhara 
neighbours. 

Adowa, the capital of Tigé, to which place a well-beaten 
road, or rather track, from Kiaquor exists, and which lies di- 
rectly in the way to Magdala and Dehra Tabor, will probably 
be the next point to be gained by the expedition. Before 
reaching it, however, the river Mareb will have to be twice 
crossed, an operation itself of no great difficulty at a late ses- 
sun of the as the stream will have greatly diminished in 
its ? eheoae? gems be easily fordable. On approaching Adowa, 
lofty and precipitous mountains will be observed ; they are 
bare and rocky, and bear some resemblance, in bad mayen me 
ness of their forms, ta. that curious range, the Dolomite moun- 
tains of Carinthia. Nestled in one of their valleys, and itself 
between four and five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, lies the principal town of Tigré, which, although, in com- 
mon with most other African cities, consisting but of an as- 
semblage of huts and rude cottages, will be found, we be- 
lieve, one of the most fayourable places for a halt, as 
well as for recruiting the resources of our commis- 
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himself or by hired journeymen, build coaches—the trade 
We cosehbuilder not being within the statute, because not ex- 
ereised in — when it was passed. 

The principles which regulated the 
ship in trades were applied to apprenticeships in science and 
the liberal arts. Seven years of instruction and bringing up 
at the feet of the respective Gamaliels at the universities were 
required before the degree of master or doctor could be con- 
ferred. The same service was required at the Inns of Court 
and the several Inns of Chancery. 

It would be curious, as well as profitable, did time allow 
it, to set down here some of the many curiosities of trade, and 
the regulations which governed it, that are to be found in the 
records of the public companies of England; but a few ex 
tracts must suffice. It appears, from the “Liber Albus,” the 
volume containing a collection of the rules appertaining to 
ancient trade in London, that in the time of Edward the First, 
carpenters, tilers, masons, plasterers, and daubers received an 
equal wage, according to the following scale: between Mi- 
chaelmas and Martinmas (11th November) they had foar- 
pence a-day, or else three half-pence “and their table” at the 
option of the employer; between Martinmas and the Purifi- 
cation (2nd Lona omy threepence, or one penny and their 
keep; between the Purification and Easter fourpence, or 
three-halfpence and their keep; and between Easter and Mi- 
chaelmas fivepence, or twopence and their keep. Saturdays 
and vigils were paid for as whole days, though the men work- 
ed till four o’clock only, and on Sundays and feast days they 
were “to take nothing.” Onder workmen in these crafis had 
twopence a day between Michaelmas and Easter, and three- 
pence a day between Easter and Michaelmas 1n discharge of 
all demands. A bye-law of London declared that if any per- 
son paid a workman more than these prices he should pay a 
fine of forty shillings to the City, and the workman should be 
liable to forty days’ imprisonment. 

When the pestilence known as “ the Black Death,” in 1348 
—1351, had made labour scarce, and should therefore have 
raised the price of it,a law was passed in the City, “that 
every workman and labourer shall do his work just as he 
used” (.¢.,0n the same terms as) “ before the pestilence ;” 
and that “labourers and workmen who will not work shall 
be arrested and imprisoned.” Proclamations of Edward the 
Third directed that “ saddlers, skinners, and tanners shall be 
chastised for charging excessively ; and that fish-mongers, 
poulterers, and other journeymen shall take no more than 
2 uged to take.” 

rices for manufactured articles were also fixed from time 
to time, thus restraining in some measure the capital with the 
labour hay omg by it, the restrictions in this case being 
wholly in favour of the consumer ; and it is just possible that 
in the then condition of trade, in view of the difficulty there 
was in the way of communication with other places, and the 
consequent impossibility of healthy competition being intro- 
duced, it might have been as well to check by otherwise un- 
warrantable restraints the avarice and greed of the few from 
making unfair gain out of the need of the many. 


Legislative enactments punishing workmen who combined 
to raise the rate of wages, coupled with the power of lock-out, 
were the instruments used by the masters’ trades unions in old 
days to obtain obedience to their regulations; but when the 
Acts against combination by workmen were repealed, lock- 
outs were the only levers with which the masters could work. 
These were effectual, however, till the time when the work- 
men’s trades unions—founded on what in their commence- 
ment were only benefit societies, intended for the relief of 
members in sickness and when out of work—sprang into ex- 
istence, and established the sources of an income sufficiently 
large to cope with the capital arrayed against them. Before 
that time the employers of almost all kinds of labour could 
afford to be idle for a year or more, living on the accumula- 
tions made in past years, and as a consequence could hold 
out longer than the workmen who, without money enough to 
live on when in full work, could certainly not save, and were 
therefore driven to accept the masters’ terms aa a condition of 
existence. Sometimes, in view of the inevitable shortness of 
the struggle,and goaded to desperation by the injustice of 
those who had power on their side, the men committed acts 
of violence and riot which were always severely punished, 
and re-acted, as all violence that is unsuccessful will re-act, to 
the detriment of the invokers of it. Now, happily, the con- 
ditions of the disputants are changed: the law no longer as- 
sista either employer or employed in the formation or main- 
tenance of combinations against each other. The power of 
the purse once held by the masters only is now shared with 
the workmen, and any dispute is brought to the arbitrament 
of the same influences that decide the fate of competitors in 
any other department of industry, or among the masters them- 


riods of apprentice- 


ves. : 

At this moment a sort of a magnifying-glass, in the shape 
of a Royal Commission, is being applied to trades unions, in 
order to ascertain the system on which they are organized, 
and the effect their organisation has upon labour and capital 
employed in trade. No wonder if under so powerful a lens 
some blemishes appear. It is well, if they exist, that they 
should be pointed out, whether by Royal Commissioners or 
apy other body of observers. On the other hand, the Royal 
Commissioners, doing unto others as they would others 
should do unto them, can have no objection to the appli- 
cation of a magnifier to their own ways of doing business, still 
ry = the ways in which the classes they severally represent 

io theirs. 

From the nature of the questions which are asked by the 
commissioners it is evident that they consider that every one 
should be free to sell his labour in the best market; that the 
price of a man’s services should always be left to be settled 
by free competition ; that there should be no artificial restric- 
tions upon bargaining ; and that the best man should always 
rise to the best place simply because he is the best man. But 
it would certainly be difficult to point out one of the callings 
of the upper classes in which any such principles are in prac- 
tical operation. Certainly neither barristers, nor attorneys, 
nor stockholders, nor ironmasters, have — unrestric- 
ted competition in their own fields; and &s to the army, the 
navy, the Church, the Civil Service, we appear—whether for 

or evil I will not here say—to be still a very long way 
off the time when a man in those professions shall rise on the 
simple ground of personal merit. 

Let us take the The “ bar” consists of those to whom 
custom and tradition have assigned the monopoly of speaking 
and appearing in the law courts of the kingdom in behalf of 
all persons having business therein. In order to obtain the 
degree of barrister-at-law, without which it is practically im- 
possible to appear as the legal substitute of another in a law 
court, it behoves a man to become a member of a great society 
or union, which consists of all the members of the higher 
branch of the legal profession. To gain admittance into this 

or union, certain rules have to be observed, certain 
stipulations to be complied with, without which, no matter 
how strong the desire, how great the ability, how deep the 


learning, of the candidate, there is absolutely no possibility of 
entering, and therefore of pursuing that bent which Nature 
seems to have given a man, and to which education may bave 
fitted him. The first of these rules is that he shall become a 
member of one of the four Inns of Court, institutions which 
were founded for the study and practice of the law, and each 
of which consists of a governing body called the Benchers, 
and a large constituency of barristers and students. 

Each Inr, or society, is bound by its own rules, and ig quite 
independent of the others, except for certain purposes which 
all have in common. Thus it is a cardinal rule, common to 
all the Inns, that no one who’is in trade. even though he be 
not actively engaged in it, cari be permitted to enter. The 
same objection is made to any one practising in avy other 
branch of the legal profession, whether as attorney, attorney's 
clerk, or barrister’s clerk. The merchant or the workman 
who, making the study of law his amusement, or wishing to 
keep to his trade as a means of subsistence, till sufficient study 
have fitted him to seek subs stence in the practice of the 
law, should desire to enter at one of the four Inns, or socie- 
ties, through which alone the barrister’s monopoly may be 
obtained, would find himself shut out. The rule is clearly 
one restraining individual liberty,and having a material effect 
upon both capital and labour. 

Another rule, common to all the societies—which, indeed, 
for the purposes of this article, may be reckoned as one great 
society—is that no one shall be admitted without giving an 
elaborate statement, which is the basis of the ment be- 
tween the Benchers and himself, and by which he must stand 
or fall, showing who he is, what his parents were, of what 
occupation he is at the time of proposing to enter the union, 
and containing a declaration that he is not in trade, or in any 
way engaged in the practice of the law. In addition to this, 
the candidate, if a member of a university, must pay a sum of 
money amounting to about fifty pounds ; if not a member of 
& university, a sum of about one hundred and fifty pounds to 
the society he seeks to join. The extra one hundred pounds 
is required of non-university men‘ under the pretence of “ cau- 
tion” money. How unjustly it operates in the case of sons 
of men of limited means is obvious. Finally, it is necessary 
that a Bencher, or two barristers, should sign a paper recom- 
mending the candidate asa fit person to be admitted to the 
society. An examination, framed more for the purpose of 
testing whether the candidate has received what is called a 
“liberal ” education, than of gauging his knowledge of law, 
is to be undergone at the hands of examiners appointed by the 
common council of the four Inns. 

Another rule, which isso unbending that disregard of it, 
no matter on what good excuse, except severe illness, delays 
the time when the student can become a barrister, and is 
therefore a heavy fine upon him—is that during the three 
years of pupilage the student shall dine in the ball of the so- 
ciety three days in each term if he be of a university ; six days 
if he be not so fortunate a map. These dinners he must eat 
in hall in his own person—eating by deputy not being allow- 
ed—and he must pay for them at a slightly higher rate than 
his brethren who have preceded him at the lower tables. 

After three years of membership the student, who during 
that time has fulfilled the educational and gastronomic con- 
ditions required of him, and who might have supposed that 
the contract made with him by the Benchers on his original 
entry was to carry him through to the bar, finds that he is 
only qualified, not entitled to his “call.” He must procure 
the good-will of a Bencher to propose him to the other 
Benchers of the union, and he must, like the medieeval knights 
who pinned their shields up in a conspicuous place for all 
comers to challenge, offer bis name and a brief history of his 
parentage to be “screened,” that is, to be posted, in the hall 
of each of the Inns of Court, so that any one who has aught 
to say against him may have an opportunity of saying it. 
There is no rule of the union which forbids the reception of 
adverse evidence as to facts which took place before the stu- 
dent had anything to do with the society; but on the con- 
trary, such evidence is admissible, and it has happened that 
men who have been received into fellowship, to the privileges 


they fulfilled all the requirements thereafter they should be 
“called” at the end of their timc—men whose characters 
have been blameless during the whole period of their novi- 
ciate, have been ousted at the last moment because of conduct 
waich their brethren, but also their competitors, deem to have 
been reprehensible, committed years, it may be, before ever 
they joined the Honourable Society of the Inn. This isa 
rigidity of morals not to be found,I believe, in any other 
trades union whatsoever. Cases are quite imaginable in 
which it might become the instrument of great oppression. 

“Call” to the bar does not free a man from the control of 
his professional brethren. On the contrary, the barrister is 
subject to acode of union rules more stringent than that 
which binds the student. He is ordered by a rule of the so- 
ciety not to take less than a guinea for any work he may do, 
although he is at liberty to get as much more as he can. This 
minimum is as closely fixed as any minimum wages estab- 
lished by any working man’s trades union; and the barrister 
who would render himself obnoxious by lowering the mini- 
mum would meet with so much discouragement from his fel- 
lows, that he would be en unusually bold man if he should 
persevere. It might not be in the power of the Bench to take 
away his gown, but practically he would be subject to so 
much annoyance and negative persecution, that he could 
scarcely carry on his business. 

It is also a rule of the union that no barrister shall take a 
brief from a client direct, but only through the intervention of 
an attorney, a rule evidently made in the interest of an affilia- 
ted profession, and akin to that by which a mason is forbid- 
den by his union to do the work of a bricklayer, and vice 
vere, So far as theemployed are concerned the rule must be 
as fair in the one case as in the other. 

A rule of the bar society or union also forbids a barrister to 
appear with a brief at an assize town off his own circuit, un- 
less he has what is called a special retainer, and another rule 
prescribes fifty guineas for a junior counsel, and three hun- 
dred guineas for a senior counsel, as the minimum amount of 
the special fee. A barrister, for example, on the Home Cir- 
cuit, who may have friends and clients in Newcastle, and 
who may have advised on a case from the commencement, 
have drawn the Lg and nursed the whole thing up to 
the time of going to trial, is prevented by this rule of his so- 
ciety or union from attending the trial itself, unless he is paid 
a fee which is practically prohibitory, being generally nine or 
ten times larger than he would be willing to take were the 
cause tried on his own circuit, and four or five times larger 
than he would gladly accept if he were free to go Wherever 
his clieat’s business called him. If this rule be fair, then is 
also fair the trades union rule which fixes a minimum wage 
for acertain kind of work, and which forbids an artisan of 
one class to interfere with the artisan of another class, even 





though the former be capable of doing the work of all 
classes, 
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longs the credit of having created, amid much 
present force, in which it isa stringent rule, 


= There is also a rule of the bar union which has received ju- 
dicial sanction in a recent famous case, still more in int 
of the liberty of the barrister. It is a rule which prohibits 
what I call piece-work in the _— to be undertaken by the 
profession, Mr. Kennedy, an eminently clever man and a 
most skillfal lawyer, renounced a large practice, with all the 
money and honour it might bring, in order, as he alleged, to 
devote himself wholly to the task of winning back for Mrs. 
Swinten certain estates that were withheld from her. Under 
these circumstances a bond was entered into that the plaintiff 
should pay her counsel a certain lump sum in consideration 
of his work. The work was done thoroughly and was crown- 
ed with suctess, but differences having arisen between Mrs. 
Swinfen and her counsel, Mrs. Swinfen declined to acknow- 
ledge her bond, though made by herself in the most solemn 
~ prescribed by English law. The bond was put in suit, 
and in the judgment — upon it the law was declared to be 
that the bond was void and of no more use than waste paper. 
Thus was a rigorous bar union rule confirmed by a judicial 
decision, based apparently upon the antiquity of the rule, 
though it is difficult to see how that could possibly affect the 
principle, or the want of it, upon which the rule was made. 
Thus the bar union refuses to allow a barrister to carry his 
brains to the market in which he thinks he can sell them to 
the best advantage. Should a man defy the rule, he will not 
only suffer at the hands of his co-unionists, but since the de- 
cision of Kennedy v. Swinfen, be liable to lose even the price 
for which he covenanted. “ The patrimony of a poor man,” 
says Adam Smith, “lies in the strength and dexterity of his 
hands, and to hinder him from employing this strength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks proper without injury to 
his neighbour, isa plain violation of this most sacred pro- 
perty.” How far the bar union rules agree with this principle 
the reader has now an opportunity of judging. 

It may be asked how all these multiplied rules and restric- 
tions are enforced. The answer is, that the barrister whom 
the voice of his brethren has put out of the pale is treated by 
the others as a heathen man and publican ; other barristers 
will not hold briefs with him, there is a general strike among 
them all if he be engaged, and the only appeal left to the outcast 
—to whom, it is needless to say, cutting off from communion 
is tantamount to ruin—is from the fathers of the bench, his 
brethren, to the fathers of the law, the judges, who, however, 
have no power to reverse the decision of the Benchers, but 
only to recommend the reversal. 

Other rules there are laid down by the union, which it may 
be as well while we are on the subject to notice. It is forbid- 
den, for example, to a barrister, unless under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to go to an hotel while on the circuit ; the reason 
being tliat he might there come in contact with the attorneys 
and witnesses in cases in which he is engaged. He is forbid- 
den to travel in second or third class ‘carriages. Minor rules, 
such as any body may agree to or not by the vote of the ma- 


jority, need not be adduced here, though one sees them in 
common with the others through the round of the magnifier. 


Such are the rules as to fines on circuit, and the regulations 
under which the domestic economy of the bar once more is 
carried through. 

Now, it may be that although some of the fundamental 
rules of the bar noticed in this paper are open to criticism, and 
some of them might be modified or abolished with advantage, 
they act beneficially on the whole, both for the public and the 
profession, ard justify therefore to some extent the monopol 
which the bar has created for itself. But, on the other hand, 
it cannot be denied—call them by whatever name you like— 
that they are the restraining laws of an exclusive society, ad- 
ministered, not by independent persons, but by persons inter- 
ested in maintaining the existing order of things, and caleu- 
lated, by the fetters they put upon ‘individual action, to have a 
very considerable effect both on capital and labour. Sp | may 
be necessary, 80 may the moaopoly of law interpreting; in the 
face of circumstances which, but for them, would confuse the 
channels through which justice is filtered, they may be justifia- 
ble; but at any rate they are no less restrictive—I will not use 
the words “ tyrannical and oppressive,” which are commonly 
used to describe the same thing in other quarters—than the 
rules laid down ty other trades unions in the interest of the 
associated. 

In another paper I propose to use the magnifier of the 
Royal Commission upon some other professional trades 
unions which may legitimately be considered to be represent- 
ed_ by the commissioners, and perhaps at the end it may be 
thought appropriate to affix, by way of a tail-piece, the pro- 
verb about those who live in glass houses not throwing 
stones. Of course, if working men’s unions are bad in them- 
selves, the intense and universal trades unionism of the upper 
class professions cannot excuse them; but it is at least un- 
reagonable to expect that any one trade will throw itself open 
while the approach to every other is defended by artificial 
barriers. The rule of freedom, in fact, to be just ought to be 
general. Seeing the tendency that exists in the humbler 
classes to adopt the fashions of those who are better educated 
and higher in the social scale, it is perhaps to be desired that 
the bar, or some other of the professions, should in this mat- 


ter set an example. 
ee 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY, 


On the sixth of September last, an interesting scene took 
place at the Constabulary Depot, Phenix, Park. On that 
day, the Lord Lieutenant, accompanied by the Marchioness of 
Abercorn and suite, proceeded thither, in order to distribute 
medals to the officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, 
who bad command of stations attacked during the Fenian 
outbreak in March last, and who had so gallantly risked their 
lives for the public safety. The Marchioness of Abercorn hav- 
ing herself affixed the medals on the breasts of those to whom 
they had been awarded, the Lord Lieutenant addressed the 
force stationed at the depot, who had been drawn upin a hol- 
low equare, in heavy marching order, and informed them 
that Her Majesty had been graciously pleased to order that 
the force should be hereafter called “ the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary,” and that they should be entitled to have the Harp 
and Crown as badges of the force. It may be worth while to 
describe briefly the organisation of this gallant body, compos- 
ed of over twelve thousand infantry, and four hundred c»- 
valry, thoroughly drilled and well equipped, averaging fiv:: 
feet eleven inches in height, and armed with theshort Enfield 
rifle and sword bayonet. — 

Up to 1825, the Irish police were a local force, appointed for 
each district by the magistrates, wore no uniform, were for the 
most followers and hangers-on of the country gentlemen, 
and divided their time between keeping the peace, looking 
after their masters’ rabbits, and screening their friends from 


justice. At this time, no Romanist could be a constable, 


ile now the proportion of Romanists in the police is two- 
thirds of the wate tony. To the late Sir Robert Peel be- 
opposition, the 
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It is, however, somewhat more showy. The non- 
gold chevrons in lieu of black; 
commissioned officers wear gold ornaments on the 
shabrack and cross-belt instead of silver. As in the army, the 
commissioned officers wear uniform when on _ only, aod 
pear in full dress er than 


' 


he pe is a patrol 
similar ~o that now worn by infantry officers in the 
me, Shell or mess jackets are not worn by the men, who 
always eppeas in the tunic. Since the formation of the force, 
its duties have yearly become more and more multitorm and 
—, ty th “Pp = a edge A a — -) 
prefa  uneuphon synonym for ‘ nary 
are not only but well-drilled soldiers under mi- 
Mtary discipline. They have also to do the duties of the reve- 
nue police, which has been abolished. In addition to this, 
they collect tural statistics, take the census, and furnish 
most of the returos moved for in paridament; in fact, 
perform the miscellaneous duties performed by the Civil Ser- 
vice in Eogland. They are not, however, as in England, un- 
der the di of the magistrates, but are wholly under the 
control of their own officers, who consist of the following 
grades : 1. Inspector-general, whose office is in Dublin Castle, 
and who is usually a military officer of distinction, 2. De- 
puty-inspector-general. 3. Asaistant-inspector-general, of which 

are four, one of whom is always commandant of the 
depot. 4. First-class county inspectors. 5. Second-class 
ditto. 6. First-class sub-inspectors. 7. Second.class ditto. 8. 
Third-class ditto. 9. Cadets. 

The relative rank of officers of the Royal Constabulary, 
with a to presentation at court, &c., were defined b 
Lord Eglinton, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to be as fol- 
lows: the three grades of sub-inspectors to rank as ensign, 
lieutenant, and captain respectively ; the two grades of coucty 
inspectors as majors and lieutenant-colonels. 
ti The officers are not, as in the Eoglish and Dublin city police, 
promoted from the ranks, but are admitted by a competitive 
examination, and occupy the positionofgeatlemen. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get acadetship. These appointments are 
in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant, and are given at the rate 
of five for each vacancy. On receiving a nomination, the can- 
didaic, who must be between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
four, and unmarried, — himself on a given day for exa- 
mination at Dublin Castle, with four or nine others, accord- 
ipg as one or two cadetships may be vacant. Although the 
subjects in which candidates are examined are not difficult, 
the competition is very keen, and it but seldom happens that 
the successful candidates have less than eight hundred marks 
out of the possible thousand. Lnetances have, in fact, occurred 
more than once when rejected candidates have gained close ou 
nine hundred marks. The unsuccessful competitors are una- 
ble to obtain another examination without immense in- 
fluence, unless they are the sons of constabulary officers, in 
which case a second nomination is easily obtained 
through the inspector-general, The successful candidate is 
ordered to the depot, there to undergo a course of from three 
to six months’ drill, according as he shows himself more or 
less a proficient. This period being completed, he receives his 
commission as sub-inspector, signed by the Lord Lieutenaat 
and is sent to the first vacant district. His income is now one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds per annum, eighteen pounds 
house allowance, and filty pounds per annuum four two horses, 
one for his private use, the other for his mounted orderly 
(each eub-inspector has two orderlies,a mounted and a pri- 
vate ditto; each county iaspector two mounted, and one pri- 
vate orderly). La addition, he is allowed a very considerable 
mileage when absent from home, on duty at races, fairs, &>. ; 
as als) for serviug on courts of inquiry, by which, as in the 
army, grave offences against discipline, complaints, &:., are 
investizated into. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary Depot, at Dublio, is the 
drill-centre of the force, aad is beautifully situated iu the far- 
famed “ Phaynix.” It isa large barrack, containing accom- 
modation for about two thousand men, and two huadred 
horses, with a riding-schovol, and the handsomest and most 
convenient officers’ mess in Ireland. Between the permanent 
reserve and recruits in traiuing, this depot ordinarily contains 
about one thousand men. 

The force in each county is commanded by an inspector, 
and is divided into districts, varying from six to twelve, 
according to the size, &c., of the county. Each district is com- 
manded by a sub-inspector, who has from thirty to one hun- 
dred men uader his command, and is subdivided into sub-dis- 
tricts, more or less numerous, for local reasons, each contain- 
ing a barrack, garrisoned by from five to fourteen men. The 
sub-inspector attends all petty sessions in his district, aud 
occupies a seat on the bench. 


_—_>__—__ 


THE HYGIENIC RELATIONS OF CELIBACY. 


Whatever honour attaches to celibacy comes through the 
Christian Religion. Betore the era of the new dispensation, 
men who neglected marriage were regarded with contempt 
and as being derelict in teir duty? The Old Testament con- 
demned them, the Spartans caused them to be whipped by 
the women as Uwoworthy to serve the republic or of contri- 
buling to its honour or progress, Lycurgus excluded them 
from all military or ctvil ae ay ae snd the women otf La- 
cedsemon took them on the 
the temple of Juno and flogged them at the foot of the statue 
of that goddess, The Romans were equally anxious that all 
their cluzens shouli marry, and sought by offering premiums 
and imposing restrictious to encourage marriage and dis- 
countenance celibacy. But the writings of S8'. Paul, 8o far 
from urging marriage, tend very decidedly to the exalitation of 
celibacy as a preferable condition. Whether his advice has 
ever prevented a man or woman from marrying who had 
formed a desire to do so is very doubtful, but that bachelors 
and spinsters and those who make a specialty of celibacy 
have received @ great deal of encouragement from his writings 
is very certain. 

Yet those who censured ce!ibacy by penal enactments were 
not actuated by any feeling of consideration for the indivi- 
dusls most interested ; and S:. Paul and others since his time 
who have held it up a: a condition fit to be persisted in by 
all, jooked at the matter more from a spiritual than from a 
pby.ica! point of view. Latterly, however, the enquiry has 
been conducted upon different grounds, and researches have 
been made as to the influence of matrimony and celibacy upon 
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able to form tolerably correct opinions in regard to the ts 


and body and lawless in their relations with society. 
conditions cannot, therefore, be disregarded in our d ions 
of the subject, for though when spiritual aud pb. perfec- 
tibility are attained single persons will be, so far as we know, 
as moral and as correct in their deportment as those who ar 
married, we must, till that golden age is reached, take thin 
as we find them, and celibacy—as it really is in the 
main—as a condition which allows more license, is attended 
with more physical discomforts, and imposes fewer modera- 
ting obli than the state of marriage. 

h being the case, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
health of mankind must be more or less affected by celibacy, 
and it requires very little reflection to convince us that the 
lofluence it exerts is more pres than advan ug, 
Some recent researches of Dr. Stark, Registrar-General of Scot- 
land, to this effect, have attracted the attention of the medical 
profession and the — at large, and we propose to enquire 
bow far he ia right in his conclusions, and to set forth briefly 
the data upon which they are based. 

Dr. Stark’s observations are by no means the first that have 
been made. Two thousand Boa - Hippocrates pointed 
out the dangers of celibacy, and since his time physicians have 
not failed to set forth its objectionable features. Haygarth, in 
& paper presented to the Royal Suciety, and contained in 
Voi. 68 of | the “ Philosophical Transactions,” shows that more 
celibates die in any given year than married persons, and that 
the latter live much longer than the former. 

Hufeland, in his “ Art of Prolonging Life,” says : 

“ All those people who have been very old were married 
more than once, and generally at a very late period of life. 
There is not one instance of a bachelor having attained to a 
great age. This observation is as applicable to the female sex 
as to the male sex, and hence it would appear that a certain 
abundance in the power of generation is favourable to longev- 
ity. 1t forms an addition to the vital_power ; and this power 
of procreation seems to be in the most intimate proportion to 
that of regenerating and restoring one’s self; but a certain 
regularity and moderation are requisite in the employment of 
it, and marriage is the only means by which this can be pre- 
served.” 

Hafeland then gives the example of de Longueville, a 
Frenchman, who lived to the age of 110. He hed been mar- 
ried to ten wives ; his last wife he married when in his ninety- 
ninth year, and she bore him a son when he was in his hun- 
dred and first year. ’ 

Sill more remarkable instances of longevity among tbe 
married are on record. Thus, Tbomas Parr, who died at the 
age of 152, was twice married, the last time at the age of 120. 
When 102 years old he was forced to do penance for having 
seduced a acy | woman with whom he had fallen in love. 
Easton, in his “* Human Longevity,” records the case of Jonas 
Surington, who lived to the advanced age of 159. He resided 
in a small village near Bergen, in Norway, and retained his 
faculties to the last. He was several times married, and lef 
& young widow and several children behind him. His eldest 
son was 103, and his youngest nine years old. Among wo- 
men he gives the instances of Mrs. Eckleston, who died at the 

e of 143, and the C of D d, who was 145 years 
old. The condition, as to marriage, of Henry Jenkins, aged 
169, and Peter Tortun, 185, is not given. But if he is to be 
relied upon, Hufeland’s statement quoted above is too sweep- 
ing, for he mentions Peter Meatanea, who lived in a village 
in the kingdom of Marcia, and who died a bachelor, in 1748, 
at the age of 130. This old gentleman “ never tasted wine, 
worked hard, and bathed in the River Segura —- morning 
from the beginning of spring till it froze.” Dr. Alex. Mayer, 
in his “ Rapports Conjugaux,” gives some important informa- 
tion relative tothe mortality among religivus celibates as 
compared with that among the laity. The results of his en- 
quiries are as follows: During the period of ten years com- 
prised between sixteen and twenty-five years of age, the mor- 
tality among those of both sexes who have taken the vow of 
chastity is at the rate of 2.68 per 100, whilst it is only 1.48 
per 100 among the laity of both sexes. During the ten years 
from thirty-one to forty inclusive, the mortality is 4.40 
100 among the former and but 2.74 per 100 among the laity. 

These results are in perfect accord with those obtained by 
Deparcieux in 1746. From all this, and a great deal more 
that could be readily brought forward to the same effect, it is 
seen that there is nothing very new in Dr. Stark’s conclu- 
sions, although he himselt thinks there is, and nothing to call 
forth the severe animadversions which they have encountered 
in some quarters. We have no space to quote his interesting 
memoir in detail, or to do more than indicate a few of its 
salient points. These are as follows: It appears that in Scot- 
land, during the year 1863, out of 100,000 unmarried men be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-five, 1,174 died, and that 
of wlike number of married men only 597 died. In other 
words, between the ages of twenty and twenty-five years the 
death-rate of the bachelors was double that of the married 
men. As the age increases the difference between the death- 
rates of the married and unmarried decreases; but it still 
shows a marked advantage in favour of the married men at 
each quinquennial period of life. 

Afier giving a table which exhibits the ages, the number 
living, the deaths and percentage of deaths for the married 
and unmarried men, Dr. Stark says: 

“ Here, then, we have the remarkable fact, for the first time 
roved by trustwortby statistics applicable to the whole popu- 
lation, that the influence of mi on the mortality of the 
male is of the most potent kind; in fact, the bachelor 
life is much more destructive to the mgle sex than the most 
unwholesome of trades, or than a residence in a crowded lo- 
cality where there is not the most distant attempt at sanitary 
arrangements of any kind.” 


This is certainly stating the point in very strong terms, and 
perhaps in a way more emphatic than convincing ; for on the 
same page, in calling attention to the better habits of the mar- 
ried man and the greater comfort he receives, Dr. Stark ex- 
presses the opinion that “‘ married men may be accounted in 
one sepse as selected lives, for the weak, the delicate, those 
suffering from disease of apy kind, the dissipated, the licen- 
tious, do not marry, so that all such are found among the un- 
married.” If this be correct—and it certainly is to some ex- 
tent—men have celibacy forced upon them, and the condition, 
so far from being per se detrimental to health, is a natural 
consequence of ill-health and ya But it is not true to 
anything like the extent that Dr. Stark supposes. A little 

will, we think, make it evident to most persons that 








because they are weak and sickly ; 
but are often licentious, deprived, weak, and sickly because 
are bachelors. Dr. Stark, moreover, is too much given 
to the use of universal terms, for when he says that the weak 
and licentious “do not marry’ he overstates the fact, as he 
does when he subsequently declares that “ al/ such die at a 
much higher rate than the robust and temperate.” But, not- 
withstanding all this, there is no doubt in to the gen- 
eral correctness of Dr. Stark's views as upon his appa- 
rently reliable statistics, and the rather flippant notice of bis 
researches given in the Pull Mall Gazette in no wise overturns 
the facts and arguments he has adduced. 

_ One argument against the validity of Dr. Stark’s conclu- 
sions urged by the Gazette is, that although each quinquen- 
nial period shows a marked difference ia favour of the mar- 
ried men, the percentage of deaths for all ages of both classes 
is decidedly to the advantage of the bachelors. The writer 
is scarcely fair in his statement of this point, for a very slight 
examination of Dr. Stark’s table shows that this is due to the 
fact that fewer bachelors than married men live to the ad- 
vanced ages, and that, ee the number of deaths at 
these pales is much lese. Thus, a of from 60 to 
65 years of age there were 35,920 m men living, whilst 
there were only 5,242 bachelors of the ages embraced within 
these extremes. Among the former there were 1,216 deaths, 
and among the latter 227. Between the ages of 80 and 85 there 
were 5,477 married men living and but 513 bachelors, and 


from 95 to 100 there were 103 married men and but 6 bache=-, 


lors. These facts show exactly the reverse of the impression 
sought to be conveyed by the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

As we have seen, Dr. k does not pretend to assert that 
the mere fact of a man not having a wife renders him more 
liable to disease and lessens his probability of long life. So 
far as we are aware, no other statistician or physiologist 
claims this, except as regards those who are absolutely chaste 
in their manner of life. These certainly do not fulfill their 
duties to themselves, to say nothing of what they owe to so- 
ciety. The evil effects which follow from the non-exercise of 
any function of the body are not limited to the organs imme- 
diately concerned. The whole system participates, and gen- 
eral ill-health or derangement of other organs is certain to re- 
sult. But the generally inseparable concomitants of celibacy 
are those with which we have particularly to deal, and those 
which are especially interesting to the bygienist. These it is 
which run up the mortality of celibates. The restraining in- 
fluence of the family tie is wanting ; the responsibilities are 
fewer and less weighty ; the opportunities for dissipation and 
immoralities of all kinds are at their maximum. Men would 
be more than human if these circumstances did not influence 
their conduct, and the buman pbysical organization would be 
7 unimpressionable if it could reeist their action —The 

‘ation. 


THE COLONIES AND THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
JUSTICE FOR BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Enough has been said about the p»wer of the Press, both 
here and abroad, to fill the conductors of it with at-least ade- 
quate ideas of the importance of the Fourth Estate, and yet 
there is one aspect of this influence which, though it has 
scarcely atiracted any notice, is perhaps the most remarkable 
of al). Practically the daily Press and Mr. Reuter have it in 
their power to exalt the most iasignificant little countries 
into prominence, and to consign whole peoples into somethin 
like oblivion. * * A country whose affairs are systemati- 
cally excluded from Mr. Reuter’s telegrams, and from which 
no Special Correspondent is allowed to write, necessaril 
drops out of the thoughts of men, and gets placed in the uni- 
versal race far below the position which it ought to occupy, 
while the most insignificant State whose politics and progress 
fill columns after columns of the Times gradually acquires 
some of the importance with which it has been credited. 
The share which the Piess has in fostering the development 
especially of new and growing communities may not admit 
of accurate measurement, but it is not a whit the less real on 
this account. It would be difficult to formulate a precise 
equation between the treatment of Italian topics in the Eng- 
lish and Continental journals, and the rise and vicissitudes of 
the young Italian Kingdom ; and yet we may be sure that all 
the genius of Cavour would never have made Italy what she 
is already, and still less would have completed the unity 
which, in spite of adverse cmens, is surely awaiting her, if a 
world-wide sympathy had not been fostered by the promi- 
nence given to her politics in the newspaper Presse. How 
much a country like Australia owes to the full reports which 
appear in all our papers of the successes of what a few years 
ago was a mere sprinkling of adventurous colonists, it would 
be hard to determine ; but, as a universal Jaw, it may be con- 
fidently said that a Lyre | possessing in itself the solid ele- 
ments of progress will find the rapidity of its advance largely 
dependent on the extent to which its condition and its aspira- 
tions, its political, commercial, and social movements, are 
made known, through the Press, to England and the world. 
Those who have the chief control over this department of 
newspaper work will no doubt say, with a certain amount of 
trutb, that the prominence given to this or that community is 
oot a matter governed by caprice alone. Some colonies force 
the Press to give them their due share of notice, by the im- 
portance of the events which they develop, and by the de- 
mand which they awaken among their home friends for in- 
formation. The demand once created, the function of the 
directors of the Press is to supply it, under peril of losing the 
tavour of their customers. 

But this is at most only a half-truth, as a few obvious com- 
parisons will show. Contrast, for instance, the position of 
our Australian and American colonies. In the one particular 
of gold production Australia has an attraction which is to be 
found only in the latest of our American settlements ; bu 
after the t rush to.the gold-fields, it was soon discov 
that the search for gold had no claims to rank before any 
other occupation of equal extent, and for many years the 
commercial interest of our Australian news has centred in 
other industries than those of the diggings, while the attrac- 
tion to philosophical observers has been found in the not al- 
ways very successful struggle to adapt English constitutional 
ideas to the conditions of a new world. These reasons are 
amply sufficient to justify the pains that are taken to place 
before the eyes of English readers the constantly shifting 
panorama of the political and social life of some hundreds of 
thousands of our pong pty at the Antipodes. But 
while this part of the task of the daily Press is so admirably 
performed, there are far more interesting and important mat- 
ters going on elsewhere, of the very existence of which we 
are left in absolute ignorance. In numbers and extent of ter- 
ritory the Australian colonies cannot be compared with those 





now united into the Dominion of Canada. The commerce of 
Canada is, as might be expected from her comparative anti. 
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uity, out of all proportion to that of Australia. Among her 

our millions of people she reckons a province which 
more and better ships—and, what is still more satisfactory, 
more and better sailors—ihan any district in the world of the 
same extent. Her mineral products are of enormous value ; 
and the Englishmen directly interested by family or commer- 
cial ties in her prosperity must exceed even the number of 
those who have similar associations with Australia, large as 
that undoubtedly must be. As a subject for political study, 
Canada is now one of the most interesting communities in 
the world. A number of once jealously conflicting colonies 
have been fused into one federal community, and the success 
which may attend the experiment will probably determine 
the future relations between Eugland and her various colo- 
nies. Probably few persons in this country are even aware 
that the first general election of the new Confederation has 
just been completed, end still fewer know the political issues 
on whica the contest turned, or the tendency of the party 
which has won the day. The very names of Canadian parties 
are unknown to Englishmen who are made familiar with the 
designations of all the factions of the United States, and are 
thoroughly instructed as to the pettiest squabbles between 
the members of the Victorian Legislature. The important 
crisis in the Government of Victoria arising out of the pro- 
posed grant to the late Governor's wife has rightly enough 
attracted the attention of the English Press, and the smallest 
details as to the communications between the Governor and 
Mr. Fellows, the leader of the Opposition, have been reported 
with the utmost particularity; yet those who are anxious to 
learn how the North American Federation is getting on can 
scarcely obtain from the public Press information enough to 
tell them whether there is or is not an Opposition at all, and, 
if there is, what are the distinctive objects which it has in 
view. For many years Canada has been the scene of perpet- 
ually recurring Ministerial difficulties at least as significant as 
those which are so frequently reported from Melbourne and 
Sydney ; but not a word of enlightenment is to be found in 
our principal papers to guide Englishmen in their estimate 
of a past, or their hopes of the future, of that splendid 
colony. 

To those who gather all their foreign information from the 
Times, the fact that the first election under the Federal Con- 
stitution has yet taken place would, we believe, have been 
absolutely unknown but for a stray paragraph of a line or 
two in one of the letters of a very intelligent Correspondent 
from Philadelphia. Some other papers sin less conspicuously 
in this respect, but as they all for the most part re}y on Mr. 
Reuter for their telegrams, the remarkable result is that the 
only — with which we have direct telegraphic connexion 
(and that by far the largest colony we possess) is the only 
one from which we never, or scarcely ever, get a telegram. 
We have never been able to understand why the North 
American colonies are so deliberately sent to Coventry by our 
purveyors of information in the Press; and there is abundant 
evidence to show that mutual ignorance, and the suspicions 
which naturally grow out of ignorance, have greatly hindered 
the efforts of statesmen on both sides to establish on a better 
footing the relations between the Mother country and her 
most important colony. Nor is it a matter of trifling import- 
ance that the nature and extent of the advantages which dif- 
ferent colonies offer to —— emigrants are very imper- 
fectly compared when the whole life of one community is 
fully pictured before us, while, by a strange caprice, the most 
important events in another are allowed to pass without the 
smallest notice in the English journals. There must be many 
thousands of readers of the daily papers who would be glad 
to reteive the same sort of news from Canada which is so co- 
piously supplied trom almost every other corner of the earth ; 
and except 80 far as the great groove theory may account for 
this, among other eccentricities, we cannot guess why the ex- 
istence of some millions of our fellow-subjects in America is 
s0 absolutely ignored asitis by the greater portion of the 
daily Prese.—Sat. Rev. 


—_——__e—————— 
MONETARY RETROSPECT. 

The Huropean Times, in summing up the course of the mo- 
ney-markets of Europe, during the last .“‘ Michaelmas Quarter,” 
says: 

“ A continuous accumulation of the precious metals in the 
Bank of England and in the Bank of France—securities of every 
kind depressed—a protracted and complete absence of enter- 
prise, not to say speculation, though loans are obtainable at 
2 per cent., and for short periods at less—have been the chief 
characteristics of the money-market during the past quarter. 

The general note circalation of the kingdom is about £1,000,- 
000 less than in the same quarter of 1866. It differs but slight- 
ly from the weekly amounts of the last Lady-day quarter. The 
circulation decreased on the whole as the quarter advanced. 
Commencing with £39,833,000, it closed at £38,261,000—or at 
£1,572,000 less: The notes of the private and joint-stock Eng- 
lieh, the Scotch, and the Irish banks, as usual, exhibited mode- 
rate variations in absolute amount. The Bank of England notes 
were, of course, subject to wider fluctuations, There is a month- 
ly contraction of this part of the circulation to be noted. Tak- 
ing the first and last week of each month the figures are: For 
July, £24824,000—£24 678,000; for August, £24882,000— 
£24 216, and for September, £24,624,000—223,951,000. 
The steady flow of bullion into the Bank vault, and the increase 
of the “ reserve,” are both well marked, 

The stock of gold coin and bullion began at £21,443,000, 
and rose almost week by week—there were two or three 
trivial checks to the rise—till it reached £23,238,(0), or £1, 
795,000 above the initial amount. The advance of the “ re- 
serve” was yet greater—¢.¢. from £18,142,000 to £16 050,000 ; 
the increase here being £2,908,000, or 22 per cent. The Bank 
minimum discount, which for seven previous weeks stood at 2} 
per cent., was reduced on the 25th July to 2 per cent., at which 
point it still remains. The open market rate has been at differ- 
ent times at 4, 4, and 4 below the Threadneedle street price for 
loans. 

In our last retrospect the aggregate of gold coin and bullion 
held by the Bank of England and the Bank of France was 
£57,668,000—the one establishment holding £22 287,000, the 
other £35,881,000. During the months of August and September 
the joint accumulation was strengthened—strong as it then was— 
by 42 millions sterling very nearly ; at Michaelmas last year the 
two banks had £44,741,000, and at Michaelmas, 1865, only 

850,000, not much above half the present treasure. The 
payments on account of Government are revealed in the reduced 
figures for the beginning of the quarter under the head of “ public 
deposite.” The amounts themselves differ from those of the 
Michaelmas quarter of 1866 greatly. According to the usual 
course the diminution of the public was simultaneous with the 
increase of the private deposits. The highest sum of the latter is 
found in the second week of the quarter ; with small oscillations 
the amounts declined weekly, so that by the end of the quarter 
they had receded to £18,919,000, or £2,314,000 under the maxi- 
mum, The total liabilities of the Bank, comparing extremes, 
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show only a moderate diminution, the sums taken"in order being 
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quarter :— 
PRIVATE DEPOSITS. 

™ September. 1866. 
+ First week............-.£17,462,000 
Second week............ 17 
Third week 





cleared at the Bankers’ Clearing house were first published in 
May last. In that and the subsequent month they ranged between 
52 millions and 70 millions a week. The state of the account at 


France we show by taking the totals and comparing them with 
the corresponding sums at Midsummer last. The assets in gold 
coin and bullion are £4,000,000 more; the public and private 
deposits are £3 250,000 less ; the trade advances are £4,250,000 
less; and the note circulation is £2,440,000 in excess. The 
Bank of France held at the end of September £15,000,000 more 
of the precious metals then we did, or 65 per cent. above our ex- 
ceptionally large hoard. The activity of the export and import 
trade is represented by the subjoined figures, which, however, 
only embrace a portion of the time under discussion. A vigorous 
expansion in the exports of British manufactures and produce 
took place in August—that month rieing more than £2,009,000 
above its predecessor. We are warned, however, to look for 
less encouraging figures in future returns, The imports of July 
greatly declined, even compared with the reduced value of June ; 
on the May figures the fall is over £5,000,000. Though the im- 
ports for the three months ended with July fell off, compared 
with the same period of 1866, they were nevercheless much 
above the return of 1865. This year the value was abont £5 500,000 
under 1866, at the same time it was £12,500,000 above 
1865. Whatever falling off the export of September and 
October may saffer the trade for the three months ended with 
August last was appreciably beyond that of the corresponding 
terms of both 1866 and 1865. In imports the trade of the three 
months was better than in 1866 by £2,000,000 nearly, or, com- 
pared with 1865, by £7,500,000. During the same three months 
of the present year we have retained very nearly £5,000,000 of 
bullion—the excess of the import over the export trade in thein 
precious metale. This is more than double the sum accumulated 
in the previous quarter, namely £2,260,000. At the end of the 
= gold was 2-10ths per cent. dearer in London that in 
Paris.” 


—_——q———_—_— 
PRIESTLY THANKS 10 NAPOLEON. 


Napoleon, thou claimest the French tbrone to fill, 
By both the divine grace and popular will. 

A technical term is that little word, grace— 
Excuse us—permission expresees the case. 


The will of the people set thee on that throne ; 
Thou rulest, the vulgar suppose, by thine own. 
They deem thee a Jove that hath only to nod, 
And be, by all nations, obeyed as a god. 


For what if at naught thee Juarez hath set, 

And Bisuwarck hath braved thee ?—the end is not yet. 
Thou bidest thy time—hast employment at home, 
Society’s saviour, defender of Rome! 


Thou liftest thy finger—enough is the show— 
For Italy yields to the threat of a blow. 

And ought we not, therefore, thy praises to sing, 
For guarding the crown of our Pontiff and King? 


How generous, how noble espousing our cause, 

Whilst we and our Chief curse thy maxims and laws. 
Denounce and condemn, with one heart, soul and voice, 
What gave thee thy sceptre—the people's free choice ! 


We hate French philosophers—all that they teach— 
And French civil marriage, French license of speech. 
And France’s religious equality, ban— 

Yet when we want soldiery, thou art our man!; 


No thanks for the troops for our sway that have bled— 

No thanks for the blood thou wouldst yet have them shed— 
No thanks on our subjects for thrusting our rule, 

Thyself and thy people thereby to befool. 


Our thanks are for{thore who of French souls have care, 
And know how to work the Confessional chair ; 

Whom thou dest not dare, for thine empire, offend— 

They force Pontius Pilate the Pope to befriend. n 
—Puneh, 


—_———_q—_——__——_ 


CONSERVATIVE REFORM EXPLAINED. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently partaken of the 
hospitalities of Edinburgh, at a numerously attended banquetin 
the Corn Exchange. Mr. Disraeli was warmly received, and he 
embraced the occasion to defend the late ministerial policy on 
the question of Reform, and thus sums up the whole matter : 
“The facts of the case are very brief. They are these. For 


the Queen had been dealing with the — of parliamentary 
reform, not the Parliament of England, for that is a totally dif- 


questions, when it may be right that they should not be preci- 


cessity requires that some settlement should be arrived at. 





695,000 and {£27,823,000 ; or latterly £872,000 less. The 


ots for the past three months. 
The private deposits present a like contrast, only that it ‘is 
more marked at the e1d instead of the commencement of if 


The excess} of 1867 is in the private accounts less absolutely 
than in the public deposits. During the three months £2,976,000 
of the ‘‘ other securities”—the trade advances—of the Bank of 
England have run off. At Midsummer there was £20,098,000 
under discount ; at Michaelmas, £17,122,000. The weekly sums 


Michaelmas in the national banking houses of England and of 


fifteen years, from 1852 to the end of 1866, the Government of 


ferent thing from the Government of the country dealing with 
the question, and that being a question of merely parliamentary 
interest supported by some party connection which Jmay endea- 
vour to obtain public confidence and public applause by support- 
ing a particular line of policy. A question may be & purely 
party question, such as the abolition of slavery, and many other 


itate in their resolution, and that they should be matured by 
requent and continuous discussions, not merely of years, but if 
necessary, on some questions, of generations; but the moment 
the Queen’s Government comes forward and says that the ques- 
tion ought to be settled, the country has a right to suppose that 
the wisest men have given their consideration to it, and that ne- 
You 
might say that it was merely the Whig party that were of this 
opinion, as that the case of every Prime Minister during these 
fifteen years, and every party that has been in power during 
these fifteen years, had heard announced from the throne that 
the question of parliamentary reform, which is the question of 
the distribution of power in the state, was one which demanded 


consideration and settlement. Every Prime Minister and every 
party in power,had dealt with that question andjhad failed. Lord 
ohn Russell had dealt with the question and had failed. Lord 
Aberdeen at the head of one of the most powerful governments, so 
£0 far as personal talent is concerned, that ever existed in this coun- 
ppaestone Aberdeen had dealt with the question and had failed, 
rd Palmerston had dealt with the question and had failed., 
Lord Derby had dealt with the question and had failed. Lord 
Jobn Russell had dealt with the question again and had failed. 
Well, you talk about the agitation in the country; you talk 
about the unprincipled conduct of men practising for self-inter- 
est and private ends, but what do you say to agitators who year 
after year announce that the most important political question 
requires a settlement, and year after year, Ministry after Minis- 
try, the attempt is made, aad no settlement is arrived at. Why 
what is the practical conclusion under such circumstances, at 
which every man could arrive. {t must be this, that everybody 
does feel in England that the great machine was not adequate 
to the question, that it could not meet the difficulties, Well, 
if the Government of the country was not adequate to that 
which the country required, then, my lords and gentlemen, I 
venture to think, I have shown we had a right as a party to deal 
with this question of Parliamentary Reform, that this conve- 
nient creed that has been circulated of late throughout the coun- 
try, and has been preached so recently in this good city of Edin- 
burgh, that the treatment of Parliamentary reform was a peculiar 
Object of the Whig party, is not true. I think you will there- ' 
fore admit that it,is clear that we, as a party, had a right to deal 
with the question. Now,I come to the third point of this in- 
quiry, having a right to deal with the question, and feeling that 
we ought to deal with the question, which points, 1 think you 
will agree, are proved—did we deal with the question in the 
right manner? Now, my lords and gentlemen, I say that no 
man can give a fair and accurate opinion upon that momentous 
question, unless he clearly ascertain in the first place what were 
the relations of Lord Derby and his party to this question of 
Parliamentary Reform. ord Derby succeeded to office as 
Prime Minister for the first. time in the year 1852, Lord John 
Russell having just then failed on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. It was not necessary for Lord Derby to deal with the 
question. Everybody felt, however wise it might be to consider 
it with reference to ultimate settlement, there was no pressure 
for an immediate solution, The measure of Lord John Russell 
was considered bad by his friends--though I, gentlemen, say so 
—though there were many to vindicate his course—yet, I con- 
sidered it was an immature measure. Then, when we came into 
office in 1852 we had to make up our minds to the general policy 
we should carry out with regard to the subject, because we need 
not bring forward a measure the Opposition had agitated for 
three years. We were quite certain they would bring forward 
motions upon the subject, and upon these motions the Govern- 
ment must be prepared to express their general policy, and so 
it turned out. We had not been in office ten days before notices 
upon the subject of Reform were showered on the table like a 
snow storm. Mr. Hume gave notice of a motion which he had 
annually made for three or four years, and the pressure of which 
measure forced Lord John Russell to introduce the bill about a 
month after we succeeded to office. Lord Derby had then to 
consider the course they would take, the general policy they 
would announce, and the duty fell to my lot. I hope, my lords 
and gentlemen, you will not think me guilty of egotism if I 
speak, in these few remarks I have to make, of myself. It is 
convenient in narrative ; but what I did at any time I did not 
only with the consent but with the sanction of my colleagues. 
It fell to me to express the policy of Lord Derby. We were 
not prepared. I to'!d the House of Commons, in answer to the 
motion of Mr. Hume, and two or three others by Mr. Locke- 
King and others, that we were not prepared to deal with the 
question of Parliamentary Reform ; but we claimed our right, if 
we thought it necessary, to deal with it. We said, if it be ne- 
cesgary at any future time to deal with the great question of the 
representation of the people, it is our opinion a great mistake 
was made in that question under the act of 1832. It was the 
one in which Parliament destroyed the relatious between the 
labouring classes and the constitution; and I said then, on the 
part of Lord Derby, that if ever we felt it our duty to deal 
with the question, we should endeavour to remedy the difficulty, 
as we believed it to be the real cause of the failure that ex- 
pressed itself in this country in a manner which, in my opinion, 
proved very injurious. There was another great feature of our 
policy that I also expressed to the House of Commons. I said, 
if there is ever to be another Reform Bill we can consent to no 
new measure unless adequate justice is done to that majority of 
the population of England who live in counties. Now, these 
were the two great points which in 1852, on the part of Lord 
Derby, were the two great conditions which we announced we 
should insist upon if ever we had to deal with the question of 
Retorm. 
—_———__> — —— 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


A circular note, dated the 25th ultimo, has been addressed by 
the Marquis de Moustier to the French dip!omatic agents abroad, 
tn which the French Minister says : 

“ Wefdo not wish at this moment to occupy ourselves with 
enumerating the successive incidents which have given rise to 
and pushed to extreme consequences a crisis as threatening to 
the security of the Holy See as it is dangerous to the true inter- 
estsof Italy. It suffices for us to regard them from the point of 
view of our right and our honour, and to confirm the duty for us 
resulting therefrom, The September Convention has been in- 
duced and freely signed by the Italian Government. It obliged 
thas Government to protect efficaciously the frontier of the Pon- 
tifical States against all aggression from without. Noone can 
now doubt that this obligation bas not been fulfilled, aud that we 
have a right to replace matters in the position they oceupied 
prior to the loyal and complete execution of our own engage- 
ments by the evacuation of Rome. Our honour certainly imposes 
upon us the duty of not failing to recognize the hopes founded 
by the Catholic world upon the value of a treaty bearing our 
signature. Let us hasten to say, however, that we do not wish 
to renew in the old form aa occupation of whose gravity no one 
is better aware than we are. We are not animated by any hostile 
idea toward Italy, and we faithfully retain the remembrance of 
all ties which unite us with her. We are convinced that the 
spirit of order and legality—the only possible basis for her pro- 
sperity and her greatnees—will not delay in loudly asserting itself. 
As soon as the Pontifical territory shall be liberated and security 
is reestablished, we shall have accomplished our task. and we 
‘shall withdraw. But henceforth we must call the attention of 
powers as much interested as we ourselves are in causing the 
principles of order and stability to prevail in Europe in the reci- 
procal situation of Italy and the Holy See. We do not doubt 
that they will consider, with a sincere desire to settle them, tue 
questions to which so large a number of their subjects attach 
moral and religious interests of the most elevated character. 
Such, sir, are the considerations you will take care to set forth, 
and which I feel confident the Government to which you are 
accredited will appreciate. “ MovstTrar.” 


The Italian Premier, Gen. Menabrea replies by addressing the 
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following ciroular to the Italian diplomatic agente under date | eon14 possibly befal them, and, in order to avoid which, they 
30 


Oct. 80: | are ready to make any sacrifices, and endure any trials. 
‘The September Convention, in stipulating upon the one 
FB 9 Dope toe of the Pontifical territory by the Presch 


of 7 We, wever, ac- 
Se See Se De Sasmne anak shee ay to Geum, oak ferent. The policy of the United States is liable at any mo- 


act of character necessary. The 
not but be aware that the 


ot other principalities w' 


Let us from earnest vows that these meditations may 


thus be able to open 
awe the legitimate 
lead to a definitive solution, which, while satisfying e 


national aspirations, may at the same time secure to the Chief of isting here.” 


the Church the dignity and independence necessary for the ac- 
complishment of its divine mission.” 


—_>——_—__ 


Tax Banx or MonrreaL.—Our earnest criticism of the 
course recently pursued by the Finance Minister of Canada, 
and the at least questionable conduct of the chief manager of 
the Bank of Montreal, naturally led to a temperate remons- 
trance from the Bank’s long-known and highly esteemed re- 
presentative here, Richard Bell, Esq. ; from whom we were led 
to expect some explanation of the matter, as viewed from an 
Official standpoint. In this, however, we have been disap- 
pointed, Mr. Bell having only favoured us with the following 
note, which we permit to speak for itself : 

New York, Nov. 14, 1867. 
Wm. H. Morrell, Hsq., Editor of the Albion. 


Dear Srr,—With reference to our free conversation of yes- 
terday, on the subject of the Bank of Montreal, so fully al- 
luded to in a late number of the Albion, on reflection, 1 think 
it not necessary to make any special reply, as intended, and 
merely add: . ist 

Promiuect men and prosperous institutions must pay the 
usual penalty of success; and the Bank of Montreal, and its 
general manager, can weil afford the enmity of rival and less 
successiul corporationr. 

Yours respectfally, 


TUNE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1867. 


Ricwarp BELL. 











of the troops./ most unprincipled, but, perhaps, most influential, of its ‘ free 
troops had | *94 independent’ citizens. And no one can doubt that if the 
tion of the French .| protection of the Empire were withdrawn from Canada, the 
perial Goveroment did not intend by any means to renew i believers in the{‘ manifest destiny’ of the Republic would see 
: i~ =, their way = than ever. First, we rs be — by 
—y threats to shape our commercial policy so as to suit our 
cannot yet feel convinced that vircumstances rendered an 
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situation created by the September Convention ne king's as more effectually, while we form part of the British Empire. 
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on a footing of perfect| mistake in this instance, and we are certain that it does so 


best interests of both the old nation and the new ; believing 
that in so doing we are serving the best interests of not only 
Britain, but those of the whole human family. 


















































When the Altion compares our position with that cf Belgium 
or Switzerland, and asks, ‘ Why are they not overrun by 
France ?” it must be aware that our position is altogether dif- 





“ A Question that Must be Met.” 

Some weeks since we called attention to a subject which 
our neighbour, the Zimes, only last week, considered a “miner 
topic” for remark ; namely, the repudiation and inflation 
question. In our last number we pointed out the inconsist- 
encies of our cotemporary’s remarks in response to the Lon- 
don Times, wherein it stoutly asserted that “the American 
people are all sound” on the question of paying the national 
d2bt in coin—serious doubts of which “soundness” we then 
felt called upon to éxpress. This week we find inthe Zimesa 
leading editorial under the above heading, on the same aub- 
ject, from which we extract the following: “ On the debt and 
greenback question, neither Republicans nor Democrats are 
privileged to throw stones. There are prominent men in both 
parties who advocate a breach of faith with the national.creditor. 
If Mr. Pendleton led the way he was followed so closely by 
General Butler that the party disgrace is about equally di- 
vided. Both, too, may boast of followers. Mr. Pendleton is 
sustained by almost the entire Democratic party west of the 
Alleghanies, and General Butler has for a coadjutor no less 
distinguished a person than Mr. Thaddeus Stevens. The ques- 
tion is therefore removed from the range of partisanship, since 
neither Republican nor Democrat can decently use repudia- 
tion as a party cry.” Our contemporary then explains as fol- 
lows: 

“A certain degree of difference exists between Messrs. Pen- 
dleton and Butler. The former brings forward the question 
as one of relief. His aim is to lighten the taxation of the coun- 
try to the extent of the interest on the Government 
bonds, and at the same time to counteract the effects of cur- 
rency contracted by a renewal of inflation. He proposes 
to terminate taxation on account of the debt by paying off the 
debt, for which purpose he would issue two thousand millions 
of legal tender paper. The question of credit arises in his 
case incidentally. The measures we refer to he advocates as 
features of a policy adapted to the requirements ot the coun- 
try, and he refers to the letter of the bonds only to show that 
in his judgment they present no insuperable obstacle. Gen. 
Butler, on the other hand, deals with the question as one of 
legal construction. He holds that the country has not cove- 
nanted specifically to pay in gold, and ‘may, therefore, pay 
with paper, leaving altogether out of sight the effect of his in- 
terpretation upon the volume of currency. Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens does not stop at this point. He plants himself 
squarely on the Pendleton platfcrm. He calls for relief from 
the taxation entailed by the bonds and from the contraction 
carried on by the Treasury under the law. And what he 
deems it expedient to do he insists may be done without in- 
justice{to the bondholders. He would, therefore, discharge the 
debt as quickly as possible, and would issue the amount of 
paper necessary to attain that end. * * A circumstance 
which imparts unpleasant significance to the latter feature of 
the scheme, is the prevalence of a strong feeling in favour of 
inflation throughout the West. We have recently shown that 


ment to be changed at mob dictation, or as political exigen 
cies may render it necessary to pander to the tastes of the 


name. But the Albion says we should have the ‘ cordial alli- 


Britain would do this as an ally, it is difficult to understand 


Although we believe the Albion is, and always has been, a 
sincere well-wisher to Canada, we think that it makes a great 


when it imagines that there is any desire for independence ex- 


We have a faint recollection that our contemporary above 
quoted, contained, about a year since, a rather ill-natured 
editorial paragraph, on this same subject, in which it termed 
the Aion “ an annexation sheet,” or something to that effect, 
for thus advocating a British-American nationality. We did 
not think it necessary to notice the “soft impeachment” at 
the time, believing, as we did—and do still—that time would 
do its work, and gradually convince the wnconvinced, that 
there is but one safe and honourable course for British North 
America to pursue, and that that road led directly and 
quickly to an independent national existence. Twelve months 
is but a short time in the history of the world, but judging 
from the recent change of tone and temper manifested by 
our provincial confrere of the extreme southern peninsula of the 
New Dominion, we have much to expect in the future, ob- 
serving, doubtless, that the Governoi-General introduces the 
“ new nationality” subject into his address to the first Dominion 
Parliament, and the chief government organ of the province 
of Quebec—which journal, by the way, was also amung the 
doubting, less than a year ago—now copies approvingly the 
Albion's entire article on this theme of “Independence.” Our 
western friend now puts it a little milder. 

We now submit, however, since the Spectator says, 
“the people of Canada perfectly understand that indepen- 
dence means, io reality,nothing but annexation to the States,” 
that it makes a very glaring mistake, it now being painfully 
apparent, on both sides of the dividing line, that annexationists 
are strongly averse—as we have repeatedly insisted that they 
would be—to the nationalization of British America. Union 





== 





European News, 

We insert above extracts from the circular notes of both 
France and Italy, on the vexed “Roman question.” From these 
it would appear that the two Governments are to a certain ex- 
tent in accord as to the validity of the September agreement, 
but do not so fully agree as to the right of French occupa- 
tion at the present time. Later telegrams, however, go to 
prove that the Italian people will never again consent to a 
permanent renewal or re-establishment of the temporal power 
ofthe Pope. The relations of France and Italy accordingly 


remain exceedingly eritical ; and if it is true that additional majority of the people of these United State. The great, 


French troops are being despatched to Civita Vicchia, we may 


reazonably expect stirring news {rom Italy at any moment. Gar- Western portion thereof, is, almost to omm, in favour ot free 
. . trade, and in this policy British America’s real strength is to be 

ibaldi is atill in close confinement, but the ex-Premier, Ratazzi, Gand. te thet, Oi ahah, aia aan eied cnieda 

is reported to have openly joined the popular party against the ens = em ge Row! a ; Ps y ye g a o an 

government. The Emperor Napoleon, as well as his officers enlargement of the boundaries of the new northern nation, 


and mer, have all, of course, received the most holy benedic- 


but inharmonious, southern rival. 
tion at the hands of the Pope, and the Emperor now in return ° x 
invokes the aid of all the powers of Europe in behalf of his anit te meal dake eer ee —_ 
, 

Holiness, but the most of these powers will probably prefer in purpose and policy, and by a progressive and liberal com- 
mercial policy, it would only exchange the protection of Great 
Britain proper for the cordial alliance of not only Great 
Britain, but also of all the great manufacturing and commer- 
cial nations of Europe; coupled also with the support and en- 
couragement of the majority of the collective American peo- 


to stand aloof for the present. 

From England we have little news to note. Before going 
to press again, however, we shall probably have the address 
tosthe Imperial Parliament, and, meanwhile, would direct the 
attention of our readers t> an extract from Mr. Disraeli’s 
Edinburgh speech, whith we print in another column. 





“Independence ” 

Under the above heading, the Hamilton Spectator comments 

upon our article of last week, on the subject of “British 
* American Independence,” as follows : 

“The N. Y. Albion seems very anxious to see Canada cast 
off its connection with the British- Empire, and become what 
the Aion is pleased to call ‘independent’ Of course the Al- 
bion is at liberty to hold any opinion on this subject which it 
thinks proper, but when it assumes to speak for any large or 
influential number of Canadians, and advocates ‘ independ- 
ence’ on their behalf, we must beg to say that our much res- 
pected contemporary is in error in so doing. The people of 
Cenada perfectly understand that ‘independence,’ at present 
at all events, means in reality, nothing but annexation to the 

States, a fate which is regarded by them as the darkest that 


and quent strength, is what they most fear. Disunion and 
weakness—and a continued dependent and colonial existence 
—is exactly what they most covet, and desire; and very 
naturally too, for it serves their purposes best. As for the New 
Dominion, or new nation, being “ compelled—by threats—to 
shape its commercial] policy so as to suit their neighbours,” we 
have only to say, that the cordial alliance of Great Britain 
and other manufacturing States of Europe, is only to be 
lastingly secured by a friendly free trade policy on the part 
of the new North American Nation ; and in this policy they 
will be warmly seconded, if not actually defended, by an actual 


Western opinion favours further issue of currency, and that 
Republican and Democrat alike sail with the current.” 

Exactly so! Then there is a “ current,” and the Times has 
actually drifted into it. We thought it was only “ dema- 
gogues and selfish politicians” who were accustomed to so 
suddenly changing their base; but now we find that leading 
conservative journalists, who are indignant at repudiation 
being mentioned even, and complacently lecture their jour- 
nalistic namesakes for having so disgraced “ the fourth estate,” 
are themselves absolutely found, the next week, treating 
the same subject as “a question that must be met.” Verily, 
this is a changeable world, even outside of the arena of the 
“unprincipled demagogue and selfish politician” whose apt- 
ness for quick changes the Times of last week was illogical 
enough to consider the safety of the American Republic. We 
seriously recommend the Times to hereafter keep well read 
up in its own files for at least one week prior to writing on 
important and leading themes, particularly when the subject 
in hand deeply interests the entire populations of the two 
foremost Anglo-Saxon nations. 





















growing, and already powerful, if not actually controlling 


and produce a corresponding contraction of those of its great, 





attack visited upon her scattered and divided children on this 
continent, the new nation would be relieved of the constantly 





The Canadian Ministry and Dominion Parliament. 

Although a press telegram dated at Ottawa, positively as- 
serted, last week, that the Hon. 8. L. Tilley “had been ap- 
pointed Finance Minister” in place of Mr. Galt, resigned, it 
now appears that no such appointment was made; and what 
is still more surprising, we now learn, on the best of author- 
ity, that Mr. Tilley had not, up to the 11th inst—several 
days after the publication of the telegram in question—been 
offered the position. This we regret for two reasons, Firstly, 
that inasmuch as Mr. Tilley is well qualified for the posi- 
tion, he would probably manage the finances judiciously, if 
appointed; and secondly, because we think that the maritime 
provinces are inadequately represented in the present minis- 
try. It is true the maritime provinces hold two bureaus 
out of thirteen, but these are comparatively supernumeraries, 
and in fact were created expressly for Mr. Tilley and 
Mr. Mitchell, two of the foremost New Brunswickers, while 
the ten controlling positions are held by the leading Canadian 
politicians. Besides, now that Parliament has been organized, 









ple. Again, while Britain would not be, as at present, ham- 
pered or annoyed by the constant threats of retaliation or 


recurring misunderstandings arising on the ocean, as well as 
on the land, between the two leading maritime nations of the 
world. These are but a few of the many arguments which 
occur to us on this now eminently important subject, and 
from indications on every side, we are happy to add, that we 
moreover firmly believe these reflections and considera- 
tions will, at no distant day, have as great weight with the 
thoughtfal men of the New Dominion as they have already 
had with the more astute and far-seeing British statesmen. 
At all events our friends at the north of us will always know | we observe that both of jthe speakerships have fallen to the 
where to find the AZzon when its support is needed, and in| lot of secondary Canadian “ whippers in,” while Mr. How- 
the future as in the past, we shall continue to pursue the|land is to be called back to the Finance Bureau for the 
course which, according to our convictions, tends to serve the | express purpose of keeping the nest warm for Mr, Galt’s re. 
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‘ trammels herself. There could not have been urged a more im- 


turn after the holidays. Thisis neither fair nor wise, and we 
would as a friend advise Sir John Macdonald to reflect dis- 
passionately upon this subject before he finds it too late to re- 
medy his error. We believe, moreover, that unless there isan 
earnest and honest effort made, and made quickly, to adjust 
and amend the financial position of Canada, the present Prime 
Minister, with all his strength, will discover before the close of 
the present session, that Ais own position is untenable. It is 
not wise to stir up sectional feeling at this early period in the 
history of the New Dominion, but the present course of the 
Canadian Ministry is calulated to bring about just the state of 
things that it ought to be their constant study to avoid. 

In the first place the maritime provinces complain—and not 
without some show of justice—that they are better off finan- 
cially, as provinces, than is Canada, and that, as their tariff 
and taxation are lighter, they therefore are loth to come into 
the Union. This feeling should be eradicated, by the adoption 
of such a tariff and such a policy as would suit all. Again 
the Government Bank acting under the new suicidal 
law, withdrew all its minor agencies from the province of 
Ontario, and the manager, in the late negotiations, put parti- 
cular emphasis upon a sectional view of affairs, actually ask- 
ing, for instance, the Onterio, or Canada West, Banks, to club 
together and secure the Montreal, or Province of Quebec, 
Banks against loss, in the event that he condescended to as- 
sist in sustaining the Commercial Bank. These and similar 
acts on the part of the pet Government Bank, has already 
created a feeling throughout Western Canada, which only 
needs to be pointed by a little double dealing on the part of 
the present ministry, to bring about a political revolution that 
would quickly sweep “the Hon. and gallant Knight” from 
the pinnacle on which he now stands. Turning to the open- 
ing debates in the new parliament, we find several reasons 
for congratulation, and confident hope. In the first place all 
the representatives, new as well as old, enter into the discus- 
sions with spirit and zest, and already some new luminaries 
are visible. Both in the Senate and in the Commons, confi- 
dence is freely expressed as to the present stability and future 
success of the new nation. Even one of the leaders of the op- 
position, in the local Nova Scotian Parliament, in his 
first Dominion speech, is reported to have said that, “ having 
been returned by acclamation, and on the day of his election 
having told his constituents that now that the act was carried 
by constitutional powers, he would conceive it his duty to 
extract from Confederation all the benefits of which it was 
capable.” 

This is a manly and statesman-like declaration, and we only 
regret that the Hon. Joseph Howe does not yet come out as 
squarely on the constitutional platform. If Mr. Howe will 
but throw overboard his assumed opposition to confederation, 
which is now an irrevocable fact, and take hold of the more 
important and practical issues, such as commerce, finance, 
and a general policy for the future; he may possibly find him- 
self in a leading, if not controlling, position in the New Do- 
miniop, sooner than he could have reasonably anticipated. 
The Hon. J. H. Gray, of New Brunswick, has already struck 
the right note, and from his natural eloquence and acknow- 
ledged ability, will doubtless soon find his rightful place in the 
new Parliament. Judging from the tone of discussion, thus far 
‘we are convinced that an overwhelmirg majority in the New 
Dominion Parliament favour a fair trial of the Union scheme, 
and now the sooner members take up the real business of the 
session, the better it will be for all concerned. We sincerely 
hope that the present government will not block the way. 


——@————— 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


The King of Prussia would not have done justice to the North 
German Parliament, which adjourned on the 26th ult., if he had 
taken leave of it without many expressions of good will. It has 
been exactly such a Parliament as monarchs, or statesmen, like 
to have to deal with when they are bent upon pursuing a strong 
and distinct line of policy. There isall the dignity belonging to 
a deliberative assembly without any of the disadvantages arising 
from a dangerous conflict of opinion, and! the efforts of a power- 
ful opposition. The pliancy of the delegates just dismissed satis- 
fied the King, and possibly it even exceeded the somewhat ex- 
acting demands of his Minister, Thus far, then, the new order 
of things has had generally a prosperous start, but the King was 
compelled to express his regret that the Southern States had 
hitherto declined to confirm the “indispensable reform of the 
constitution of the Zollverein.” Bavaria, in this instance, is at 


»| reer of successfal representation. That it should have done this 


A letter from Mr. Rassam, now imprisoned in Abyssinia, gives 
some fresh details of the condition of that country. According 
to this gentleman the whole of Abyssinia is now in revolt, the 
insurgents ‘everywhere triumphing oegainst opposition, and 
King Theodore himeelf being driven to the last shifts 
to keep together the disorganized remnants of his 
forces. He has never at any period been chary of indulg- 
ing himself in the favourite pastime of an African monarch— 
the slaughter of large masses of men; but of late despair seems 
to have aggravated bis thirst for blood. Having discovered 
that a body of 2,500 of his soldiers intended to desert to the 
enemy, he treated them accordirg to the approved rules of mili- 
tary discipline in Abyssinia, and “ butchered them like sheep.” 
Nearly 300 chiefs who became weary of his service, first had 
their arms and feet cut off, and then were starved to death, The 
women and children related to the culprits were exterminated 
with similar expedition. In addition to these effectual measures 
of depopulation, fatal diseases are raging among the pent-up 
bands still under the nominal autho rity of the king, and we are 
told that between 50 and 60 persons perish by them daily. If 
we may assume that there is no exaggeration in these accounts, 
it is clear that Theodore has long been doing the work of a 
British army in anticipation of its arrival, War has not often 
been made easy for Britannia by the enemy voluntarily decima- 
ting his own forces. In view of these facts the question arises, 
against whom is Sir Robert Napier going to fight? If Theodore 
continues to kill 2,500 of his warriors at a time, there will soon 
be little for our troops to do in the Royal camp. It is, doubt- 
less, the’ part of wisdom now to open negotiations with the reb- 
els who really have the captives in their power. They should 
be made _to;understand that if they will give up those imprison- 
ed men they may do as they please with Theodore, his camp, 
his army, and everything else they can lay their hands upon in 


Abyssinia. 
—_——_e——_—_—__ 


PAusic. 


“Romeo e Guilietta’”’ was announced for a first performance at 
the Academy last evening—too late for notice in this issue. On 
Thursday evening Steinway Hall was thronged to welcome to 
America one of the youngest, and certainly most brilliant, of 
German lady pianists—Miss Alida Topp, a pupil of the celebrated 
Hans von Bulow, nephew of the great Listz. Miss Topp, who is 
only ,twenty, made her debut at Carlsrhue in 1864, and at 
once made a brilliant reputation by her wonderful interpretation 
of Listz’s ‘‘ Mephisto” Waltz. On Thursday Miss Topp played 
Listz’s “‘ Concerto in E Flat,” and Chopin’s “ Balladin E minor’? 
—works that exposed her to asevere ordeal, which she passed 
triumphantly. Her style is easy and flowing, but always feeling 
and sympathetic. Hertouch is electric and her fingering free and 
spontaneous. Her reception by the large audience proved her 
instant success. The concert was given by the Arion Vocal 8o- 
ciety, which contributed several choice morceaux to the pro- 
gramme, 





Drama. 


“Les Idées de Mme, Aubray” was performed at the French 
theatre for the first time on Saturday evening, by the Bateman 
Dramatic Company, and repeated on Tuesday. This latest ofthe 
productions of the Younger Dumas was produced at the Paris 
Gymnase in March last, and at once entered upon a prolonged ca- 


is not to be wondered at, as the comedy, spite of its interminable 
conversation, not always brilliant, and its lack of exciting inci- 
dent, is so exact a reproduction of many of the salient features of 
Parisian life, that it was sure to win the applause always be- 
stowed on a fair representation of local life and manners. The 
**Idées” of Madame Aubray, a dame like many others very tol- 
erant and forgiving in theory, but who hesitates to carry out that 
theory in practice, are sufficiently startling to take the place of 
ordinary dramatic interest, and to rivet the attention of the audi- 
ence. The peculiarity of the “ Ideas’’ is the spirit of extreme 
tolerance toward the fallen of the weaker sex which characterizes 
them. According to this female reformer, woman is, in such 
cases, always more sinned against than sinning, and every effort 
should be made to reinstate her in her original position and to 
cause society to forget her misfortune. According to the ethics 
of Madame Aubray the only certain means of preventing crime, is 
to pet the criminal. Nothing is too good for these Traviatas, so 
long as they cease to cause open scandal, and when all other kind- 
nesses have been shown Camille must be married to the best parti 
of the season. By the way, M. Dumas has made a stride on- 
wards in his philosophy since the production of “Camille.” At 
that chrysalis stage of his mental development, he was quite satis. 
fied if his heroine died, bemoaned by her lover, and to the audible 
grief of the soft-hearted among the audience. In “ L’Affair Cle 
” he. defended earnestly the husband who murdered the 





the root of the trouble. She wishes her sister States to be bound 
by the terms of the treaty, but insists on being free from these 


practicable demand—s demand{which the King in his speech de- 
cisively negatives by the assertion that “in accordance with the 
Zollverein treaties, the community of economical interests presup- 
poses before all as a national obligation their united protection.” 
Bavaria cannot enjoy all the privileges of a member of a power- 
ful Bund, while at the same time holding herself free to disre- 
gard any treaties which the eonfederation, as a whole, may have 
ratified. This is an utterly untenable position, and the 
sooner she abandons it the better for her own welfare. There is 
something in the proposition that the Northern Confederation 
would suffer itself to be thwarted in any coveted object by 
the opposition of Bavaria, which in these days appeals solely to 
the sense of the ludicrous, Bavaria should be warned by the 
fate of Hesse Caseel and Hanover, and remember that the Prime 
Minister of Prussia has set in motion a complex maehine which 
is not to be arrested in its progress by the objections of a fly 
upon the wheel, 


wife who had wronged him, but in “ Les Idées” he has returned 
to his first love, of doubtful reputation though she be, and insists 
on placing heron the highest pedestal in polite society, a shining 
ensample to her less fortunate fallen sisters, and almost an ob- 
ject of envy to the unfallen who never had the “ fatted calf” 
slaughtered for their delectation. Decidedly M. Dumas is a 
“ Progressive,’ and we almost dread to contemplate what new 
code of morality he may not feel called upon to inculcate in his 
next comedy. It may be inferred, that, however startling 
his “*Idées”” may be to slower-going Anglo-Saxons, they were 
greeted with enthusiasm by a home public who proved, by their 
discriminative applause, that, in Paris at least, dramatist and 
audience were in perfect accord. The incidents of “Mme. Au- 
bray” may be briefly stated. Residing at Trouville, a sea-side 
place of resort, this modern Hypatia is engaged in superintend- 
ing the education of her only son, and of the daughter of an old 
friend, M. Barantin, whose wife has abandoned him and thus de- 
prived his child of its natural protector. While looking about 
for a sujet on whom to put into practice her ‘“ Ideas,” 
she accidentally meets at the Casino a charming young girl named 
Jeannine, This girl, at the age of 15, the offspring of poor parents 
in Paris, with the advice and consent of her mother, who had 
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accepted the “ protection” of the son of their landlord, who had 

been captivated by her beauty. Two years before the commence- 

ment of the action of the piece, Jeannine was left by her “ protec- 

tor,” Tellier, with a child three years old, that person thinking 

proper to marry and pension Jeannine on a very comfortable in- 

come, Such is the condition of affairs when Mme, Aubray meets 

her, and resolves at once upon carrying out her philanthropic 

schemes. These include the marriage of Jeannine to a butterfly 

of pleasure, her son’s friend, one Valmoreau. Curiously 
enough the latter has already fallen madly in love with the young 

lady, having caught a ravishing view of her ankles as she danced 
up the steps of the Paris railway station, but he has been unable 
to discover her residence. Of Valmoreau’s little offair de cour 
Mme. Aubray is ignorant, but approaches him on the subject of 
his [by her] contemplated marriage. She frankly relates her 
protégé’s history, and appeals to him to yield to her proposal on 
the ground that his own life’ has been passed in questionable in- 
trigues, and that he isthe last man to object to such a union. 
To this novel argument Valmoreau is about to return a decided 
negative, but suddenly learning that Jeannine is the possessor of 
the neatly-turned ankles, he promises to consider and retires, 
At this point Zellier appears on the scene with his bride, and 
finding himself unable to induce Mme, Aubray to cast off her 
protégé, and that the latter has greatly improved, he again offers 
her his “ protection,” which the newly-virtuous Jeannine indig- 
nantly declines. It then appears that Mme! Aubray’s son, entirely 
ignorant of Jeannine’s history, has fallen desperately in love 
with-her and now proposes marriage. Jeannine is willing, 
but prudently insists on a reference to his mother. This 
being made, our amiable philanthropist is altogether both- 
ered, She had determined on the marriage of: Valmoreau 
and Jeannine, as a kind of poetical justice, and now she 
discovers that her own son “who has never done any- 
thing unworthy,” is bent upon marrying a woman who has 
been ‘‘ protected” by another man—most repulsive of ‘ Idées,’» 
Meantime Valmoreau, having reflected, decides as a great conde- 
scension to make Jeannine the offer of bis blase heart, but is met 
by a prompt refusal. Seeing her friend thus unwilling to unite 
her son’s destinies with one of soiled reputation, Jeannine 
generously endeavours to disgust her lover by inventing a far- 
rago of falsehoods, and endeavouring to make her case worse 
than it really is. Penetrated by such unselfishness, Mme 
Aubray, not to be outdone, pronounces Jeannine’s story an inven, 
tion, and gives her consent to the marriage. The reclamation is 
thus complete, and as the curtain here falls upon Jeannine and her 
adventures, she is supposed to lead henceforward a strictly 
blameless life, As Mme. Aubray, Mme. Larmet was, as ever, 
charmingly graceful and natural, inculcating her novel ideas 
with a naievete and simple earnestness that took from them half 
their absurd enormity. As Camille Aubray, M. La Roche erred on 
the side of zeal, but made the most of a not very important part. 
Mme. Hamilton as Jeannine, M. Hamilton as Barantin, M. Larmet 
as Tellier, and M. Caron as Valmoreau, were each careful and effec- 
tive. “Les Idées” will doubtless meet with a temporary suc- 
cess, but we think its peculiar code of morals will probably forbid 
any permanent popularity on the American stage. 

A dramatization of Mr. Beccher’s “Norwood,” which has been 
published in parts in a popular weekly, was produced for the 
first time on Monday evening, at the Worrell Sisters’ New York 
theatre—those vivacious young ladies taking prominent parts, 
The story, such as there is, relates exclusively to the recent civil 
war in this country, and narrates the loves of a Yankee boy and 
girl, and of aSouthern admirer of the youth’s sister. The play 
is ccmprised in five acts, and the dramatis personne are taken suc] 
cessively to Fort Sumter and Gettysburg, and finally brought 
home again to New England, where the boy and girl are united, 
but the sister is consigned to hopeless maidenhood, the South- 
erner having fallen a victim to his greater love for the ‘* Lost 
Cause.’”” Whatever merit “Norwood” may have possessed as a 
novel [we did not read it] has been effectually sifted out by the 
work of dramatization. A more pointless farrago of nonsense, it 
has never been our lot to listen to in any theatre. In the Second 
Act the absurdity takes on a decidedly irreligious and profane 
aspect, in the mouth of a certain ‘ undertaker”—profanities 
which we trust to see at once “cut” from the performance. The 
dialogue may be a specimen of “ easy writing,” but it is certainly 
most difficult to listen to with patience. Even patience, how- 
ever, has its limits, and ours gave out at the end of the fourth 
act, and our readers will have to accept our account of the de- 
noument on the assertion of the play-bill. Why Mr. Beecher 
wrote ‘‘ Norwood,” and why Mr. Daly dramatized it [apart from 
pecuniary inducements], we are utterly at a loss to determine 
from anything in the play itself. There is certainly nothing new 
offered either in ch ter or incident, nor is our insight into the 
motives which influence human action extended by the Jabours of 
these gentlemen. As to Mr. Beecher he must be content to rest 
satisfied with his brilliant reputation as a pulpit and lecture-room 
orator, as he can certainly lay no claim to the ability which con- 
structs plots. “Norwood” is illustrated by some fair scenery, 
and interpreted by tolerable acting, but the isanity of the play as 
a literary performance weighs down all attempts to lighten its 
dullness. We should not like to predict, however, that it will 
not “run,’’ as past experience makes us timid at risking prophe- 
cies regarding so uncertain a thing as popular taste. Shonld it 


survive, however, it will be from a desire on the part of the 

ublic to see Miss Jennie Worrell dance in clogs, or the Misses 
Frene and Sophie sing in duet, or the bombardment of Sumter, 
or the departure of the volunteers for the war to a patriotic air, 
or to some “effect” not intimately connected with the play it- 
self. We regret that so worthless a production should have 
placed upon the stage with so much care, and trust, in the inter- 
est of the dramatic art, to see it speedily shelved, 








Hacts and Hancies. 


Tortola, one of the British West India Islands, containing 
an area of forty-eight square miles, has been cumpletely sub- 
merged by the flood following upon the great gale of the 7th 
instant, and it is reported that ten thousand lives have been 
lost ——————The Commercial and Financial Ohronicle says 
that the Government of the United States has recently made a 
secret issue of Ten-Forty Bonds, leaving 5 per cent. expressly 
for the European market, and adds, “they are expected to be 
regarded with fayour tn consequence of the provision 
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been left by the death of her husband jn extreme poverty, bad 


made explicitly by law that the principal 
a4 interest shall, be paid in gold,”—— 
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and realises a sum of £120,000. 
is the amount of wor men’s savin 
bo Savings’ Banks had deposited in 
0 
_—_—A new translation of “ Julius 


uring that 

M. Jules ix, is about, say the English jour- 
brought out at the Odéon io Paris. M. Beauvallet 
the hero. A “Selection from the Works of Sir 
iter Scott,” has been published in the new volume of 
Miniature Poets,” with a preface by Mr. Mortitaer 
World sensibly says, “ Mythical phrases, 
bion,’ hold their ground in spite of the im- 
Plan’ et times downward, ‘ Al- 
far less perfidy in her international dealings 
than any other European power whatever.”. The Oom- 
Bonk of Canaca has given notice of its intentioa to 
apply to Parliament at its present session, for an Act to ex- 
tend the period of its suspension of specie payments without 
forfeiture of charter, and to authorize the reduction of its ca- 
pital.———Thee first volume of a work which will possess a 
thrilling interest for — “Les Mystéres de Constantino- 

ple,” is announced as ready by g.Constantinople paper. 
A new London daily paper is about to appear, under the title 
The Hour. The singularity of the name and the sudden death 
of a similar venture, Day, sets one thinking. 
“ Quida’s” story, “ Under Two Flags,” reprinted from the 
pages of the British Army aad Navy Review, will shortly be 
published. According to the latest telegrams the first 
— of the expedition will be in Abyssinia by 2d Decem- 
,» and the remainder a month afterwards—rather a late 
date, even if the weather remains tolerable till June. 
Von Der Vendel is about to have a statue erected to him at 
Amsterdam. The poet is said to be popular in Holland; his 
works consist of translations of Virgil and Ovid, some satiri- 
cal povms, thirty-two tragedies,and an epic poem on Con- 
stantine the Great. The staff of workmen engaged at 
present in demolishing the fortifications of Luxembourg, con- 
sists of three men and a boy ! Signor De Luca and Sig- 
nor Panceri have published some interesting researches on the 
chemistry of the saliva of the curious mollusk, Dolium galea. 
These physiologists have discovered that the peculiar solvent 
action of the secretion of Dolium is due to the presence of 
sulphuric acid. This is a very singular fact, if true. The 
smallest watches have hitherto been sought out as the wonders 
of exhibitions. It has not yet been mentioned that the small- 
est watch at the Paris Exhibition is set in a gold pencil case. 
— —tThe construction of the Thames Embankment has ne- 
ceasitated the demolition of buckingham Watergate, one of the 
finert pieces of architecture designed by Inigo Jones. 
Herr Waltenhofen has proposed a new and precise method of 
ascertaining what is known to pbysiciste as the “ resistance” 
of galvanic chains, The details of the process are too mathe- 
matical for further notice here. ———lIt is rumoured that Mr. 
Anthony Trollope will be a candidate for Birmingham at the 
next general election. An eating establishment in 
London recently had on its bill of fare “roast lion,” 
aod again shortly after “stewed heels.”——-—— 
The corps @élite of Sovereign authors includes his Majesty 
Charles XV., King of Sweden and Norway, who has publish- 
ed a volume of original poems, describing scenes in his north- 
ern country. Mr. Martin is cogaged on the editorship 
of another work which her Majesty is to give to the public, 
and which will consist of selections from diaries kept by the 
meen and Prince Albert.——-——The Parliament of North 
many has abolished all laws against usury. The majority 
of Germans have long been aware that a legal maximum for 
is as absurd as a | maximum for coals or corn, but 
the landowners have 8 on that it enables them to borrow 
money ly. Recently at the Jockey Club, of which 
- Fould and late Duke de y were the pillars, in addi- 
tion to being distinguished statesmen, a turfite lamented in 
reference to their death that France was losing all her great 
“stablemep.” The statesmen were of no consequence in com- 
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parison. —The surplus bedding-out plants in the metro- 
politan p irks are to be distributed among the poorer inhabi- 
tants of London. There are consumed ia Puris ev 





winter two millions six hundred thousand frascs wort 
(£104 000) of “ Patés-de-foie-gras.”—-——It is stated that a 
complete educational census for England and Wales is about 
to be at‘empted by the Committee of Council. 

New Zealand politicians are following the fashion of Eng- 
land. They intend to add four of tke natives to their Cham- 
, With no 
- Stanho 
of the Reign of Queen Anne until the 
of Utrecht,” which he designs as a connecting link be- 
d Macaulay’s History and his own.—-——-A new 
club called “ The Stonyhurst” has just been established in 
London, Itis oaenver for peokenee who have been edu- 
cated by the Jesuits at Stonyhurst College————At a re- 
cent meeting of the deacons of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
London, it was resolved to appoint a co-pastor to relieve Mr. 
Spurgeon of bis heavier routine work. His brother, it is un- 
derat( 01, is to be the map.—————The Oountesg ow 
is about to have published a book called ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
a Septusgenariad,” 1802-15. Her Ladyship was born in 1791, 
and is therefore 76 years of age————An Paper 
complains of the names wh are given to places in that 
country, such as Black Bob’s Creek, Scabby Fiat, Monk’s 
Tronky Creek, Deadman’s Fiat, 
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leas than £2,058,312 were deposited in | > 


he| Henry Balders, Lieut. 18th Hussars.—At 


‘The excess of births over deaths in and 
1,000 a day. —It is stated that all the 
difficulties that existed in the way of arranging the affairs of 
. > been agent. and 
great surprise of the court at 

le fortune. following 
delina 








is bethroted only to art. 
states that a family council has 
of the Empress Char- 
and Count De Theux 
called upon to take part in it, copjeintly with M. 
Tesch. ——-—A duel took place on the 19th ult. between Prince 
Achille Murat and the Marquis de Rougé. The marquis was 
slightly wounded in the arm. A London correspondent, 
whose sympathics are evidently with the employers, rather 
than with the men, has been making « ca/culation as to the 
cost to the journeymen tailors of the metropolis of the great 
strike and lock-out. The men, he says, have lost in wages 
£50,000, and they have paid in expenses and strike—pay £29- 
000—making a total cost of £79,000.———It seems that the 
American display of celestial fireworks takes place usually the 
year after the 0, the American in 1796, 1883, and 
1867; the European in 1798, 1882, and 1866. The Bros- 
sels journals announce that they have received intelligence of 
General Prim’s arrival in London. 














THE LATE SIR FREDERICK BRUCE. 
LORD STANLEY'S GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The following is the copy of a letter received by the Mayor of 
Boston, from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs :— 


Foreien OFFice, London, Oct. 12, 1867. 

Str :—I have received your despatch of the 28rd ultimo, 
confirming the melancholy news which you bad previousl 
ten to me by telegraph of the death of Sir Frederic 

race, 

Ihave already, in reply to your telegram, directed you to convey 
to the Government of the United States the acknowledgments of 
Her Majesty’s Government for the expressions of sympathy with 
which the United States Legation in this country was instructed 
to communicate to Her Majesty's Government the intelligence of 
this sad event; but I am glad to avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded me in acknowledging the receipt of your despatch, to 
repeat my instruction, and desire you to make known to Mr. 
Seward, and, if you have an opportunity of doing so. directly to 
the President, the high value set by Her Majesty’s Government 
on the friendly feelings which they have shown on this occasion, 
and on the general concern manifested by the public in the United 
States for the severe loss which her Majesty bas sustained by the 
death of her able and faithful servant. 

Her Majesty’s Government are glad to recognize in the feel- 
ings which this event has called forth the regard felt by Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States, not only for the person 
and character of the d d Minister, but also for the country 
which he so ably represented, and whose policy and wishes he so 
effectually ed out in cultivating the friendship and good 
will of those among whom he was commissioned by Her Mojesty 
to dwell. 

But not only to the Government and people of the United 
States generally are acknowledgments of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment due. They have their special thanks to render, of which 
they desire you to be their organ, to Mr. Gilpin, the gentleman 
who 60 considerately accompanied Sir Frederick Bruce from 
Narragansett to Boston, and to the numerous gentlemen at 
Boston whose kindness toward the deceased during the 
short iod which intervened between his arrival at Bos- 
ton and his death, and whos: attendance at the funeral cere- 
monies with which bis remains were honoured before their de- 
parture from the United States, entitled them to their warmest 
acknowledgments, To Mr. Sumner, to the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and to the Mayor of Boston, and other distingaished 
persons in that city ; to the physicians, clergy and others whodid 
honour to the remains of the Queen's late Minister, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are sincerely grateful, and you will make 
known to them in such a manner as you may deem most becoming 
and best calculated to assure them how deeply it is felt. I am, 

STANLEY. 








Ovituary. 


At Nelson, New Zealand, Capt. Charles Russell Colt, former! 

of the 3d [King’s Own}, Light oons, and late of H.M.’s 56t! 
—At Bayswater, W. C. R. Mylius, Esq., late H.M.’s 47th 
"—At Bideford, North Devon, David James Sim son, Esa. 
m 


R.N., C.B.—At Bolarum, near Secunderabad, East Indies, 
Florence, Antonio Pub- 


licola, Prince Santa-Croce, Duke of Corchiano, and Grandee of 
Spain,—At Exton House, Oakham, the Countess of Gainsborough. 
—At Thomas Singleton Gray, Esq., late Surgeon R.N.— 
At Awebridge, near Romsey, Hants, Henry Neville Cotton Thurs- 
ton, Esq., late Capt. 7th Royal Fusiliers and 12th Re ht In- 
fantry.—At No. 34 Berkeley-square, Adm].\the Right Hon. les, 
Lord Colchester.—At Tarrant Hinton, Dorset; Henry Thomas 
Stanes Davis, Capt. = Marine Light em ey Leg pear 
Synee, Meerut, India, Lieut. Andrew Jackson, 3d Regt [the Buffs). 
—At the Ceearreeery. Campden-hill, Kensington, Sir James 
South, LL.D., F.R.8., &. 





Arup. 


Sm Ropert Naprer.—Even men of the world do not know 
who Sir Robert Napier is—the leader of the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion. He is only a K.0.B., con of Major C. F. Napier, of the 
Royal Artillery. He has been almost all bis life in Me ser- 
vice, and a Barbadoes lady. From Debrett’s Knight. 
age we find that he was born in 1810 ; educated at Addiscombe ; 





k, 
etc. The 
news of the improvement in he health of the unfortunate 
Empress Charlotte is contradicted by authentic intelligence 


from which says it is true the t has some 
ee eeuaih ek nsidien, tas-the- htest t is sufficient 
to throw her back into her former . 





e 
new and interesting method of ag bronchial affections 

ly been introduced. By means of an a tus simi- 
to the so-called odorator, a solution of sulphate of zinc or 


of silver is reduced to an extremely fine spray, #0 that 
directly to the 


if 


rd 
z 


be inhaled with the breath, and appliec 
mucous membrane. 





August there will be visible over a large area of Central In- 
dia a total solar eclipse, the duration of which will be double 
shat of 1860. —Madame Boleno, the well-known colum- 
oine, died suddenly in London on the 18th ult. A for- 








dealer in Paris, wuose premises were infested with rate 
neither cais nox dogs could ex‘irpate, recently 


of li in red ‘and 
Cb 
. . 


He 


novel mode 
it loose, The 


A | Sobraon, in 1846, he was 


—It appears that next/ that 


at seventeen he got a commission in the Bengal Engineers ; an 

in 1841 became Captain, and in that capacity served throughout 
the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6. At Moodkee he was the chief 
engineer, and his was shot dead on the field; again at 


Ferozeshah he was severely wounded, and his horse killed. At 
Brigade-Major of Engineers, and also 

on the eubsequent advance on Lahore, for which he received a 
medal and clasps, with the rank of Brevet-Major. In the same 
he was appointed chief engineer to conduct the = of the 

ill fort of Kangru, and received the special thanks of the Go- 
vernment for his service in the transport of the siege train to 
place. Then, in the year 1849 he was chief engineer during 
of the siege of Moultan, where he got severely wounded. 
e was commanding engineer of the right wing of the army of 
the Pupjaub at the battle of Goojerat, and in Sir Walter Gil- 
bert’s pursuit of the Sikh army, for which service he received a 
medal and clasps, with the rank of Brevet Lieut-Colonel. As 
Chief Civil Engineer of the Punjaub, be organised and initiated 





i extensive series of public works, which were honourably ac- 


it (the 


a column which defeated the Hussunzie, on the Black Mountain, 
in Hazara. In the latter part of 1852 and in 1853 he was present 
with the expedition the Boree Afreedees, and received 

thanks of the Government. In 1857 he was chief of 
Sir James Outram’s staff, and was present at the several actions 
leading to the first relief of Lucknow, in which year he received 
the Commandership of the Bath. In 1858 he commanded the 
troops in the rescue of the siege-train, which had been surrounded 
and cut off near Lucknow. He afierwards commanded a bri- 
gade at the capture of Gwalior, defeated Tantia 'lopee, and cap- 
tured 25 guns. Whilst in command of the Gwalior division, he 
bombarded and reduced the fort of Pourie, and after five days’ 
close pursuit he surprised and defeated, with a squadron of the 
14th Dragoons, Feroze Shah’s force at Ranode. In 1860 he com- 
manded the Second Division of the China Expeditionary Army 
in the action of Sinko. He was present at Tavko, and with his 
division and the whole of the artillery, in conjunction with the 
French Division of General Collineau, he directed the operations 
which ended in the storming of North Taku Fort aud the occu- 
pation of Pekin. Twice Sir Robert Napiér received the thanks 
of Parliament, and he was a member of the Supreme Council of 
India from 1861 to 1865. Who can say, after alt this, that he is 
not “the right man in the right place ?” 


On the 24th ult., according to advertisement, the long-expected 
distribution of the Banda and Kirwee {prize-money commenced 
at Chelsea Hospital and the Indian Office. The first instalment 
of the prize due to the estate of the late Lord Clyde, amounting 
to the large eum of £21,600, was paid over by the commissioners 
of Chelsea Hospital to the regimental agents to the credit of 
Lord Clyde’s executors, one of whom is General Eyre, Colonel 
of the 59th Foot. In addition to Lord Clyde’s claim is General 
Whitlock’s—viz., his shares, regimental and staff, amounting to 
about £8,000, which sum remains in the hands of the India Office 
for distribution. As in the case of Lord Clyde’s shares, the pre- 
sent is the first instalment only of General Whitlock’s shares. 
It is expected that Lord Clyde’s executors will yet have to re- 
ceive, as the amount of the second! instalment, between £4,000 
and £5,000, while General Whitlock will receive between £2,000 
and £3,000. The Earl of Longford, who was on the Staff in 
India during the mutiny, receives as the first instalment of his 
shares £2,400. The Kotah prize is the next ordered for distribu- 
tion.——The head-quarters of the Army and Navy are said to 
be in full swing of official business. Heads of Departments, etc., 
are at their posts; Army and Navy estimates are being pre- 
pared.——The cost of the New Zealand war is now ascertained 
to have been £4,030,624—an enormous tax upon a povulation of 
200,000 persons.——An aged widow, named Elizabeth Francis, 
applied recently to the Canterbury Board of Guardians for re- 
lief. The relieving officer on inquiry aseertained that the a 
plicant was 102 years of age, and had boen twice married to eol- 
diers, and had accompanied one of them throughout the Penin- 
sularcampaigns. The old lady is in full possession of her facul- 
ties, and the Guardians have granted her 4s. a week, A, 
Natal paper states that Colonel Powers and Captain Chaplin, of 
the Coldstream Guards, have returned from a hunting tour in 
the Zulu country, where they bagged 120 hippopotami, 23 rbino- 
ceroses, 5 lions, 12 buffaloes, besides a great many antelopes and 
other small deer.—Among the preparations which we read of 
for the Abyssinian campaign, it never seems to have occurred to 
the authorities that a telegraph from our base of operations on 
the Red Sea to Suez would be but a wise measure of precaution 
in case of a quick eall upon our resources at home being needed. 
We can communicate at once by wire between London and 
Suez, but from Suez to Massowah, or whatever may be our land- 
ing place, the distance must be traversed in the old way. So 
with Aden, which is, more or less, in communicaticn with India, 
we have no way of making our wishes known save by steamer, 
and, in the event of rapid communication being needed between 
Sir Robert Napier and either London or Bombay, days of ines- 
timable value may be lost for the want of a submarine cable, 
which would, of course, be of use long after our disputes with 
King Theodore shall have been forgotten. 





War Orriczs.—F Osborne, Gent, to be Cornet b-p in 13th Hus- 
sars, v Walker, pro; A R Pryce, Gent, to be Cornet b-p, v Moore, 
pro. Ens the Hon H Marsham to be Lieut b-p in Rifle Brigade, 
v G Caulffeld, who ret; H J FitzRoy, Gent, to be Ens bP, v the 





Hon H Marsham. Staff Assist Surg J Dustan to be t-Surg 
in Royal Canadian Rifle Regt, v W say, MD, pro on &taff. 
Navy. 


Admiral Benedictus Marwood Kelly died a few days since at 
the age of 82. He entered the navy, October 19, 1798, as AB 
on board the Wiger, 82, and next served six years in the Gibral- 
tay, 80, and in her assisted at the capture of Admiral Pierre's 
squadron of three frigates and two brigs, June 19, 1799; attend- 
ed the expedition of 1800 and 1801 to Ferrol and Egypt, and 
was wounded in the attack on the French works on the island of 
Elba. He was pr d to li nt January 31, 1806, in the 
Adamante, 50, and on May 6 following assisted at the capture of 
the Spanish frigate La Reparadora, 30 guns, and 315 men. In 
August, 1807, he removed to the Daedalus, 32, and contributed 
in December, 1808, to the capture of the Island of Samana, St. 
Domingo, and two privateers, the crews of which were subse- 
quently taken by a detachment under his command. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1818, he obtained command of the Pheasant, 22, and 
was employed on the coast of Africa until February, 1822, He 
obtained post rank July 19, 1821; rear-admiral on reserved list 
March 8, 1852; vice-admiral October 2, 1857; and admiral 
April 27, 1863. The late admiral has bequeathed nearly the 
whole of his property, which will probably realise little short of 
£80,000, to trustees, in trust, to apply the dividends to the edu- 
cation and maintenance of boys. Ist., lineal descendant of 
Arthur Kelly, Esq., (paternal grandfather of the testator), who 
was buried at Kelly, March 7th, 1762; 2nd, sons of officers of 
the Royal Navy, of specified ranks, killed in service ; 8rd, sons of 
other deceased officers of the Royal Navy; and 4th, such other 
boys as the trustees may in their discretion select. The trustees 
are to provide a school-house in Devonshire. at some point west 
of a line drawn north and south through the parish church of 
North Tawton, under special restrictions as to the amount to be 
expended on building. The institution is to be called “ The 
Kelly College.”——The present strength of the Royal Naval 
Reserve is 14,987 men. Of these 99 possess certificates of come 
petency as masters, 899 certificates of competency as mates; 8 
possess certificates of service as masters, and 25 possess certifi- 
cates of service as mates. The force also includes 2,991 petty 
officers in the Merchant Service. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Captains : H T Burgoyne to Constance ; G AC 
Brooker to Wivern ; E K Barnard idable, additl, for service 
in Trafalgar. Commanders to be Captains: R A Parr, C D Lucas, 
HLAL jand, LGC DATIrvine. Commander: H B John- 
stone to Myrmidon. Staff Commander: J T H Norris to Canopus. 
Lieutenants to be Commanders: J B Mitchell, J 8 Tonkin, G@ 

hens, H Hand, ¥ R Black- 


burne, CG8 Stanley,fK H A Mainw 





knowledged by the late Lord Dalhousie. In 1852 he commanded | J Shortt to 


Rivington, F 8 Thompson, P W&t 
fe , CE Foot. Lieutenant: 
Oberon, Navigating-Lieutenant; E W Creak to Dasher. 
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New Publications. 


From Messrs. Ticknor and Fields we have Stories and 
Sights of Italy and France, by Grace Greenwood, a volume of 
travel sketches for the young folks through the countries 
named, and, in their way, quite readable ones, though they 
are rather behind the times, dating back, as they do, some fif- 
teen years. The illustrations, of which there are five or six, 
are hideously bad. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields also publish 
Prayers of the Ages, compiled by Caroline 8. Whitmarsh ; 
and The Lover's Diary, by Alice Cary, both of which are no- 
ticeable for their elegance of typography. The idea of the 
first is a happy one, and it has been well carried out, the com- 
piler being evidently actuated by the widest devotional spirit, 
—the spirit which finds much that is admirable in Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius, and the Vedas, as well as in the Saints and 
Fathers of the early Christian Church. The extent of her 
reading, and her catholicity of judgment, in this peculiar 
field, may be gathered from her preface. “From Miller’s 
Sanscrit Literature,” she says, “from Bright's Collection of 
Ancient Collects, from the Visitatio Infirmorum, the Contes- 
sions of St. Augustine, and other works not in print in this 
country, I have made large selections; and also from the mee 
moirs and private diaries of such men and women as were 
great.in goodness ;—from Fénelon and Oberlin and Madame 
Guyon, from Arnold of Rugby and Wilberforce and Chan- 
ning and Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor and Wil- 
son and Andrewes and Luther ; from the countless saints and 
martyrs of the Romish Church; from saints of heathen times, 
like Socrates and Epictetus; from Mahomet, Saadi, and the 
Hindoo Vedas; from modern books of prayer in various de- 
nominations; and from those excellent manuals of ‘devotion 
ia which the Romish Church abounds, and which are fitted 
to every shade of character and every emergency of life, 
through that fine tact which the disciples of Loyala so wisely 
cultivate.” The most remarkable prayers in this collection, 
a'l things considered, are those from heathen and Mohamme- 
dan authors. As this sacred invocation of Sucrates: “® be- 
loved Pan, and all ye other gods of this place, grant me to be- 
come beautiful in the inner man, and that whatever outward 
things I have maybe at peace with those within. May I 
deem the wise man rich,and may I have such a portion of 
gold as none but & prudent man can either bear or employ. 
Do we need anything else, Phedrus? For myself I have 
prayed enough.” Touching, too, is this little Apologue by 
the Persian poet, Saadi: “I saw on the seashore a holy man, 
who had been torn by a tiger; and could get no salve to heal 
his wound. For a length of time he suffered much pain, and 
was all along offering thanks to the Most High. They asked 
h'm, saying, ‘Why are you so grateful? He answered, 
* God be praised that I am overtaken with misfortune and 
not with siv.”” We commend this beautiful and devout vol- 
ume to the lovers of thoughtful reading. Of A Lover's 
Diary, we hardly know what to say concerning it, since to 
praise it without great reservations would be unjust to our 
readers, and to blame it without even greater reservations 
would be unfair to its author. The design was a large one, 
being no less than that which is traversed by the vast num 
ber of Shakspeare’s sonnets, and covered, in a sense, by Ten- 
nyson’s In Memoriam. That is to say, it was Miss Cary’s ob- 
ject to celebrate the charms, graces, and life-changes of her 

heroine, as it was Shakspeare’s, to celebrate his still undis- 
covered hero, and Tennyson’s, the late Arthur Henry Hallam. 
A better comparison between hers than either of these immor- 
tal works, is Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Angel in the House, 
which Miss Cary seems to have had in her mind freqnently. 
Her theme, like Mr. Patmore’s,is the love of a man for a wo- 
man; and wiile he has succeeded tolerably well, she has not 
succeeded at all. The fact of her being a woman unfitted her 
to handle her subject as a man would have done, and to han- 
dle the supposed poem of a man in any other way, is to fail, 
asa matter of course. A Lover’s Diary contains many sweet and 
pretty poems—lyrics, we might say—but it is not such a work 
asaman would, or could, or should, have written,—under any 
circumstances. Going over common ground, and walking 
the scenes of daily life, Miss Cary is so little of an artist as to 
steep her pictures in the warmest hues of romance. Mr. Pat- 
more ventured as far as he could safely, in such a series of 
Flemish pictures as he sketched, when he named his soul’s 
idol Honoria; but Miss Cary went further, and fared worse, 
wher she conjured up such an outlandish name for her heroine 
as Mona! She has yet to learn the first lesson of the poetic 
art—the difference between the real and the ideal, and the im- 
possibility of blending trem under certain circumstances. 
She has attempted the impossible in the Lover’s Diary, and, 
but for the sweetness and beauty of her genius, would have 
failed signally. As it is,she has given us about one hundred 
short pieces, full of dainty conceits, and pretty lines, and with 
an air of poetry about the whole, without in any sense satis. 
fying the demand which we had the right to make for a 
poem. We remember single sonnets of Shakspeare, and a 
‘section or two of the Angel in the House,—and whole poems 
in In Memoriam, but hardly a stanza in the Lover’s Diary. 
And not only this, but we are perpetually reminded of other 
poets, now in the thought, or fancy, and now in the tricks of 
rhythms and turns of expression ; Tennyson, the Brownings, 
Mies Procter, Miss Ingelow,—all bave left their impress upon 
Miss Cary’s mind, and all reappear in her songs,—echoes, in 
some cases, of echoes,—“ dying, dying, dying.” Asa specimen 
of the book, which is charmingly got up, with a number of 
dainty illustrations and vignettes, take the following little 


“ Forgive me, but I needs must press 
One question, since I love you 60; 
And kiss me, darling, if it’s Yes, 
And, darling, kiss me if it’s No! 


It is about our marriage day, 
I fain would have it even here ; 
But kiss me if it’s faraway, ~ 
And kiss me, darling, if it’s near! 


Ah, by the blushes crowding so 

On cheek and brow, ’tis. near, I guess, 
But, darling, kiss me if it’s No, 

And kies me, darling, if it’s Yes! 


And with what flowers shall you be wed ? 
With flowers of snow? or flowers of flame ? 
But be they white, or be they red, 
Kiss me, my darling, all the tame! 


And have you sewed your wedding drees? 
Nay, speak not, even to whisper low ; 
But kiss me, darling, if it’s Yes, 
And, darling, kiss me if it’s No!” 





Much that we have said above is applicable to Miss Phoebe 
Cary, for whom Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have published 
a volume entitled Poems of Faith, Hope and Love. She resem- 
bles her sister, Alice, in many respects, the chief difference 
being that her genius is not so rich and lavish of its stores, and 
that her taste is unquestionably better. There is less of inspira. 
tion and gush in her verse, but more of finish and purity, and 
without being remarkably original, she reminds us less of 
other writere. Her prevailing traits, in the volume before us, 
are gravity of sentiment and reflection, and acertain grace and 
tenderness of expression, united with rhetorical skill and verbal 
cunning. Miss Cary’s themes are such as are common with 
the female poets of the day, being for the most part drawn 
from her experiences and imagination,—subjective, as the Ger- 
mans haveit, and not objective, like the bulk of Tennyson 
and Browning and Shakspeare. In other words, they are not 
creations, either of the mind or the heart, but reflections from 
the personality of the writer. It is possible to write powerfully 
in this limited range of poetic art, as Byron has shown in 
Childe Harold, and his Thyrza verses, but it is not too much 
to say that no writing of this sort, however great the genius 
displayed therein, can hope to live much beyond the day 
that called it forth. The sonnets of Shakspeare are still re. 
printed with his works, but for one reader that they have the 
poorest of his plays has a thousand, at least. Poets, however, 
male and female, must work as they best can; and if the ob- 
jective in art exceeds their powers, as is frequently the case, 
we must accept their subjective revelations as thankfully as 
we can. Notto dally longer with abstract principles, we 
will close our notice of Miss Phebe Cary’s volume, with a 
graceful and tender Jyric : 
ALAS ! 
Rince, if you stood by my side to-day, 
Only our hands could meet, 
What matters if half the weary world, 
Lies out between our feet ; 


That I am here by the lonesome sea, 
You by the pleasant Rhine ? 

Our hearts were just as far apart 
If I held your hand in mine! 


Therefore, with never a backward glance, 
I leave the past behind ; 

And standing by the sea alone, 
I give it to the wind. 


I give it all to the cruel wind, 
And I have no word to say; 

Yet, alas! to be as we have been, 
And to be as we are to-day! 





Messrs, G. W. Carleton and Co, have lately published 
Widow Spriggins, Mary Elmer, and Other Sketches, by Mrs. F. 
M. Whitcher, author of the Widow Bedott Pupers—another 
contribution to American Humour, and, considering the time 
when it was written, a creditable one. It is not equal to the 
Widow Bedott Papers—as we remember that work, and it is 
much inferior to the effusions of Artemus Ward, John Phenix, 
Josh Billings, and the rest of the later American humourists. 
Mrs. Whitcher was a woman of talent, who might have done 
good things, had she lived longer, and learned the art of writ- 
ing ; a8 it was, her compositions have a decidedly amateurish 
air, such as we expect to find in the columns of country jour- 
nals, many of whom, like Day and Warren, of Blacking noto- 
riety, keep humouriste, The Widow Spriggins, who, by 
the way, is not a widow, till afler the conclusion of her re- 
miniscences, is a sentimental country girl, of cheap education 
and acquirements, whose head, such as it is, has been 
turned by novel-reading. Refusing a good match in her 
native village of Podunk, she flies to an uncle and aunt in an 
adjacent town, where she opens a seminary, and meets with 
lots of adventures among the young men of the neighbour- 
hood, who are attracted by her superior charms and intelli- 
gence. She repels their advances with scorn, as,becomes a 
reader of the Children in the Abbey, and similar old-fashioned, 
high-flown fictions, but finally capitulates to Spriggins, whose 
relict she soon becomes. There is not much originality in 
all this, nor, we conceive, much humour, if there be, it is 20 
clumsy that it eecapes us: in a word it is mere horse-plsy. 
That writing of this sort should make a “sensation” in a 
country town, where everybody knows everybody else, and 
gossip is ready to put the cap of the satirist on the nearest 





song, from the section entitled “ Conversations” : 





About the most comic thing in the book is the biography of 


the author, and certainly the least comic thing in it is the 
illustrations, which are execrable. 


A new novelist of real power has lately appeared in Eng- 
land, in the writer of Cometh up as a Flower, which is reprinted 
here by the Méssre. Appletons. It is not every day, nor 


every year, that we are able to chronicle a fact like this, in 


spite of the multitude of novelists, male and female, who are 
coming up there like flowers, or rather musprooms, so rapid 
and plentiful isthe crop. The initial work of this new au- 
thor, who, from certain internal evidences, we take to be a 
woman, is written in the form of an autobiography, a species 
of composition which is not eo much cultivated as we could 
wish, remembering the noble works which have illustrated it, 
from the time of De Foe to Miss Bronte and Thackeray. Itis 
a sad story, which is told in Cometh up as a Flower—a story 
of love, and deceit, and death, but it is enlivened by wit and 
humour, and a frank independence of personality which is 
frequently charming. Speaking of the au'hor a London con- 
temporary remarks: She is the novelist of revolt, and it is in 
this revolt, scarcely indicated in words, but penetrating and 
flavouring every sentence, the curious charm, the nuttiness— 
the vanilla flavour of her tale consists. She expresses through 
fiction an emotion, a doubt, a sentiment—call it what you will 
—which has rarely been expressed except in poetry, but which 
surges up now and again in the mind of every human being, 
with a mind at all, beaten back by the pious, indulged by the 
pleasure-loving—a feeling not only that all is Vanity, but that 
all ought not to be, that there is some mistake, ‘some mis- 
arrangement, some failure in the grand scheme. Her hero- 
ines say what Clough sang. Arthur Helps, we remember, ex- 
presses a similar idea somewhere in his Hssays, in a lament 
over the want of foresight in humanity. To be happy, he 
says, men Ought to have been able to see one, inch further for- 
ward, though he does not, as we understand him, assume that 
happiness is the noblest end for which the world can have 
been designed. Neither does this author, rather assuming at 
least in her present work, that there is a higher object to- 
wards which all ought to strive, but harshly questioning the 
reason why the right road is made £0 full of toil and boulders. 
So far our contemporary in regard to Cumeth up as a Flower, 
and the second work of the writer, Not Wisely but Too Well, 
which the Appleto ns announce as in the press. 
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Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 

Mr. William Page seems to have devoted himself with re- 
markable persistency to the study of the old Italian masters, 
whose influence is more or less perceptible in every picture 
painted by him, whether portrait or otherwise. He has now 
on exhibition in the gallery of the Studio Building, Tenth 
street, a small collection of his works, most of which were 
painted at Rome or Florence, and, so far as colour goes, the 
local icspiration is certain'y manifest throughout these. In his 
copies from Titian, three of which, including the celeb:ated 
“ Venus,” figure in this collection, Mr. Page has caught the 
8 dirit of the origic a's with remarkable fidelity. It isin portraits, 
however, that this artist chicfly excels, and, accordingly, the 
two pictures in the collection that are most pleasing to con- 
noisseurs are the portrait of a lady and one of the artist him- 
self, both life-size,and neither of them quite finished. The 
portrait of the lady, especially, is remarkable for its rich colour 
and force of expression, but it would be decide jly improved by 
painting out the Roman ruins in the back-ground. Taking 
the exhibition altogether, it is an interesting one; but it car- 
ries with it the inference that Mr. Page has suffered himself 
to be borne away by the fascination of a special element of a 
particular school. 

Thomas Ball’s statue of Edwin Forrest in the character of 
Coriolanus, which was executed by the sculptor in Rome, not 
long since, is now on exhibition at No. 812 Broadway. Phy- 
sically speaking it would be difficult to fiad a better model for 
the sculptor than Mr, Forrest. In the statue, the already mas- 
sive proportions of the robust tragediau are slightly idealized, 
while in height the figure has been increased to the heroic 
standard, being about six inches taller than Mr. Forrest. As 
a portrait this work is unexceptionable. There is a certain 
degree of rigidity in the pose of the right arm, but this is a 
peculiarity observable in the actor when his more spasmodic 
moods are upon him. The turn of the head is very charac- 
teristic, and the costume has been studied with great care, 
some portions of it, in which the texture is expressed, being 
wrought out with exquisite skill. 

A private view of the exhibition of the Artists’ Fund So- 
ciety was given at Putnam’s Art Gallery, No. 661 Broadway, 
on Monday evening last. In point of numbers this exhibition 
does not make so imposing a show as did some of those that 
are past. The reason of this is that all the pictures in thig 
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Fand, and are to be sold for the benefit of that foundation ; 
while, hitherto, it has been customary to give magnitude and 
variety to the exhibition by the addition of works of art ob- 
tained for the occasion from artists and amateurs. The pic- 
tures now on sale are less than one hundred in number, com- 
prising several excellent examples of New York artists of 
repute. We shall speak more fully on this subject in our 
next. 

The private view of the annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design was given on the afternoon of Thursday 
last, when a number of artists, connoisseurs, and members of 
the press were present. In the evening the usual “ re- 
ception” was held in the galleries, and was, as al- 
ways, an affair representing a large proportion of the beauly 
and fashion of the metropolis. To the exbibition itself, which 
{3 now fully open to the public, we shall return hereafter, 
giving the results of our observations in this department of 
the ALBIon, from time to time. 

The first exhibition of the newly organized American So- 
ciety of Painters in water-colours is arranged for opening on 
the 20th of December, the 17th of that month being the latest 
day on which pictures will be received. Much impetus has 
been given to this charming branch of art by the formation 
of the Society in queetion, to the success of which we give our 
most cordial good wishee. 

Mr. F. Rondel is to be reckoned among the assiduous work- 
ers for the water-colour exhibition. Mr. Rondel has lately 
opened a studio at No. 35 Union Square, West. Here he works 
during the latter half of the week, the rest of his time being 
passed at Poughkeepsie, where he resides. The scenery in 
that neighbourhood, and elsewhere, has furnished him with a 
large amount of material, from which he has lately produced 
anumber of water-colour drawings executed in a very brilliani 
and facile manner. Some of these will figure in the approach- 
ing exhibition. 

We do not think that any painting by Mr. Henry Barraud 
has ever been on public exhibition in this country. Mr. Bar- 
raud is a painter who holds a high position in the English 
school of art, of which he és, perhaps, one of the most charac- 
teristic exponents. Two very fine engravings, after paintings 
by this artist, are now on view in Schaus’s gallery. One of 
these represents “ Rotten Row,” at the fashionable hour of 
the day, when it is crowded with the élite of London society. 
The scene is one that will bring many a reminiscence to the 
British wayfarer in these western abodes. There are some sixty 
portraits in the picture, which is accompanied by a key point- 
ing to each individual thus represented. The other engraving 
is from an equestrian picture of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and is admirable in character and expression. These 
engravings, of which there are no other copies in this coun- 
try, we believe, are for sale. They wére engraved by Mr. W 
H. Simmons. 

Mr. F. A. Butman, an artist who resided for some years on 
the western side of the Rocky Mountains, has now on exhibi- 
tion in the Somerville Gallery, corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street, a coilection of about one hundred land- 
scapes painted from the wild, picturesque scenery of Califor- 
nia and Oregon. Many of these pictures are very striking, one 
specialty of the artist being the introduction of numerous 
characteristic details. 

Within a short time Mr. Granville Perkins will exhibit a 
number of pictures on which he is now engaged. Most of 
these are of cabinet size, and the subjects comprise land- 
scape proper and marine. 

Mr. ©. Mayer has finished his large picture of “ Maud 
Maller,” which will be placed on exhibition in Schaus’s gal- 
lery within a few days. He intends, we believe, to have a 
a chromo-lithograph executed from this picture. 


ey See ras a8 ete blue blonde lappets that form 
ae! blue leaves covered with crystal are mixed with 
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Kid boots are now worn for walking instead of bronze, 
satin, or any other materia). The Amazone boot is the most 
elegant ; it is made of kid, is fastened with buttons, and 
the square tips are of patent leather; at the top there is a nar- 
row patent leather band, and the whole is stitched with white 
silk; a black silk tassel is sewn to thecentre of the band. The 
boots made of dead kid are considered less dressy, and they 
are ornamented with a bow of kid to matcb. 

The most stylish this winter will be a half boot of 
black velvet, ornamented at the top with a band of either 
marten or chinchilla. It is fastened with jet buttons, and 
also decorated with tassel ; ite Louis XV. heel is covered with 
black velvet. Elastic sides are not worn with boots intended 
for occasions, button and laces being preferred. Bronze 
boots with a golden shade u them are uently stitched 
with coloured purse silk, which looks stylish, but necessitates 
a different pair of boots for each dress. Blue kid boots are 
very popular with blue dresses. Boots are now made so care- 
fully, and with such costly materials, that in Paris we are 
obl: to pay from 45 to 50 francs for a pair suitable to accom- 
pany a dressy toilette.—Zliane de Marsy. 

———_q—_——- 
AN ARAB’S IDEA OF WOMEN. 

Sir Samuel Baker in his new book entitled, “The Nile Tri- 
butaries and the Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs,” says :— 


The sheik laid down the law with great force, “‘ that a woman 
was of no use when she ceased to be young, unless she ,was a 
good strong person who could grind corn and carry water from 
the river ;” in this assertion he was seconded, and supported 
unanimously, by the crowd of Arabs present. 

Now it was always a common practice among the Arab wo- 
men, when they called upon my wife, to ~— her to show her 
hands ; they would then feel the soft palms, and exclaim in 
astonishment, “ Ah! she has never ground corn!” that being 
the duty of a wife unless she is rich enough to possess slaves, 
Sheik Achmet requested me to give him some account of our do- 
mestic ments in England. I did this as briefly as possible ; 
explaining how ladies receive our devoted attentions, extolling 
their beauty and virtue, and, in fact, giving him an idea that 
ay was Paradise, and that the ladies were angels. I de- 

bed the variety of colours; that instead of all being dark 
some were exceeding fair; that others had red hair; that wehad 
many bright black eyes, some irresistible dark blue; and at the 
close of my descriptions, I believe the sheik and his party felt 
to emigrate immediately to the chilly shores of Great 
Britain ; they asked, “‘ How far off is your country?’ ‘“ Well,” 
said the sheik, with a sigh, “‘that must be a very charming 
country; how could you possibly come away from all yourjbeau- 
tiful wives? True, you have brought one with you: she is, of 
course, the youngest and most lovely ; perhaps those = have 
leit at home are the old ones!” I was obliged to explain, that 
we are contented with one wife, and that, even were people dis- 
posed to vag Ane or more, they would be punished with im- 
prisonment. is announcement was received with a general 
expression of indignation ; the sheik and his party, whoa few 
minutes ago were disposed to emigrate and settle upon our 
shores, would now at the most have ventured upon a return 
ticket. After some murmurs of disapprobation, there was a de- 
cided expression of disbelief in my last statement. “ Why,” said 
the sheik, “ the fact is simply impossible! How can a man be 
contented with one wife? It is ridiculous, absurd! What is he 
to do when she becomes old? When she is young, if very lovely, 
perhaps he might be satisfied with her, but even the young must 
some day grow old, and the beauty must fade. The man does 
not fade like the woman ; therefore as he remains the same for 
many years, but she changes in a few years, Nature has arranged 
that the man shall have yonns wives to replace the old ; does not 
the prophet allow it? Had not our forefathers many wives? 
and we have but one? Look at _ Your wife is 
oung, and” (and here the sheik indulged in compliments) “ but 
ten years she will not be the same as now: will you not then 
let her have a nice house all to herself, when she grows old, 
while you take a fresh young wife ?” 

I was obliged to explain to the sheik that, first, our ladies 
never looked old; secondly, they improved with age; and 
thirdly, that we were sup to love our wives with greater 
ardour as they advanced in years. This was received with an 
ominous shake of the head, coupled with exclamation, ‘ Mas- 
hallah !” repeated by the whole party. This was the moment 
for a few remarks on polygamy ; I continued, “You men are 
selfish ; you expect from the women that which you will not give 
in return, ‘ constancy and love ;’ if your wife demanded a mul- 
tiplicity of husbands, would it not be impossible to love her? 
how can she love you if you insist upon other wives?” “ Ah!” 
he replied, ‘‘ our women are different to yours, they would not 
love anybody ; look at your wife, she has travelled with you far 
away from her own country, and her heart is stronger than a 
man’s ; she is afraid of nothing, because you are with her ; but 
our women prefer to be far away from their husbands, and are 
only happy when they have — whatever todo. You don’t 
understand our women ; they are ignorant creatures, and when 
their youth is past are good for nothing but work. You have 
explained your customs ; your women are adored by the me: 
and you are satisfied with one wife, either young or o id; now 
will explain our customs. I have four wives; as one has be- 
come old, 1 have replaced her with a young one; here they all 
are” (he now marked four strokes upon the sand with his stick). 
“ This one carries water ; that grinds the corn; this makes the 
bread ; the last does not do much, as she is the youngest, and 
my favourite ; and if they neglect their work, they get a taste of 
this!” (shaking a long and tolerably thick stick.) “ Now, that’s 
the difference between our establishments ; yours is well adapted 
forjyour country, and ours is the best plan for our own.” 

—@e—_—_—— 
“THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE.” 


A man’s circle of friends must be very narrow who cannot 
reckon amongst them some elderly person who carries his years 
lightly, and whose heart is gay spite of the snow upon his 
head. There is no reason indeed why auy man of good consti- 
tution should not carry a certain youthfulness with him into 
advanced years. Many do who were never particularly robust, 
Every now and then we meet with some one who astounds us 
by saying that at his next birthday he will be seventy. We 
should guess him about midway between fifty and sixty. Men 
of this sort are for the most part spare, lean men. The infirmi- 
ties of age seem to be the inheritance of those who are—as Ceesar 
wished the men about him to be—fat. They have enjoyed the 

. early period of life too well to have any healthy enjoyment of 
bonnet is the Marie-Louise form, made entirely of| its close. Those who would live long, and re youthfulness 
lophophore feathers, and with a black velvet bandeau spark-| of body should live sparingly. The majority of mankind kill 
—— jet inside; velvet strings fringed at the ends crogs| themselves before their time by over-eating and over-drinking— 

the chin, where they are fastened with a jet agrafe. more by the former even than by the latter. Toa well-regu- 

‘A Patti fanchon bonnet is made of light blue velvet, and| lated mind, too, there is no reason why the evening of life 








































































LADIES’ BONNETS AND BOOTS. 


Bonnets and Boots are two very important points in a fash- 
jonable lady’s toilette atthe present time. A dress of ord! 
material, accompanicd by a stylish bonnet and well-made 
boots, is considered more distinguished than the richest silk 
dress worn by any one badly booted and bonneted. 
ipThe bonnet called in Paris the chapeau-capuchon is the shape 

ly to be the most popular for the winter season. It isa 
complete change from what has been worn recently, for it en- 
cases the hair at the back instead of leaving it uncovered. 
The front of the bonnet is a fanchon of coloured velvet : the 
is of tulle, and is tied below the chignon with asatin 

bow that matches the fanchon ; and embroidered tulle ca 

edged with lace descends over the shoulders, and is fastened 
front with a bow of either narrow ribbon or velvet with short 
ends; the fanchon is ruched round the front with narrow lace 
and a velvet coronet crosses the forehead. The leading 
milliners make a good many of these chapeauz-capuchons, but 
those whose connection does not lie among the aristocracy 
make them only to order until the fashion has become an in- 


I will describe a few fashionable bonnets of the moreordinary 
shapes. A Marie-Louise bonnet in ey blue velvet, with 
a lappet of black lace at the back, w 4 
down in the centre with a blue velvet dahlia, the petals of 
which are tipped with blue satin; velvet leaves form a coro- 
net over the forehead, and the lappet is}fastened in front with 
@ dahlia. 

A Bismark vulvet bonnet intended to be worn with a 

costume to match. It is trimmed like the preeet- 

one, but with satin bows instead of the dablias, and it has 

a lace ruche instead of leaves inside. Black and gold 

bonnets are now very common, but Bismark and gold is still 

considered Lg Gold berries mixed with metallic 

Bismark fol gold cornflowers with Bismark velvet 
leaves, are exceedingly fashionable 

Another 


have. In truth, age has many privileges of its own, which give 
it a preferenc: over youth. Souvestre thus treats this sub 
ject in his work on “The Pleasures of Old Age.” His Roger 
says: 

“* Learn that I regard it as the happic:‘ time of my life.” 

“ And, a3 [shook my head, - ’ 

*** Yes, the very happiest,’ he ted, stri 
with his stick, ‘the happiest both from « phys’ 
point of view.’ 

“* You forget the infirmities which accompany it.’ 

“* And you, my dear Raymond, do not think of the passions 
which it leaves behind. hat more cruel infirmity than ambi- 
tion, which keeps us day and night pantiag up that slippery _ 

hatred, 


the ground 
and a m «ral 


of success; than love, which makes slaves of us; than 
which turns us into tyrants; than idl , Which whi into 
our ear, “ Rest and sleep,’’ while necessity cries in the other, 
“* Awake, and be doing !”’ 

“ * But the diminution of our powers ?’ 

“* Is compensated by the lessening of our obligations.’ 

“* So, then, you are delighted at having lost your hair ?’ 

“*T have a wig which keeps me warmer,’ 

“* To feel your sight growing weak ?’ 

“* With my spectacles, I can see as well as at fifteen.’ 

** And to have lost all your teeth ?” 

“*Zounds! they caused me suffering enough; now I have 
false ones, which save me from leeches. 

“ [ could not help lenghing. 

“* You think Iam joking!’ exclaimed Roger, impatiently, ‘ but 
I am not, upon ay honour. Mankind are upjust toward od age; 
they expect from it the resources of another period of life, instead 
of using those which are really its own. The essence of the hu- 
man soul is regret. In order for anything to please us, we must 
have lost it. in youth we weep for childhood; in manhood, for 

outh ; in old age, for our departed vigour; and, because old age 

the final step, we have not the opportunity to regret that.’ 

“** So that you regard the sort of opprobrium which clings to 
old age as an injustice?” 

“**As a common-place, rather. Be on your guard, my dear 
Raymond, for common-place rules the world. It is sufficient for 
a piece of a to be repeated from father to son, to escape 
from all examination ; it enters, in fact, into the domain of trath. 
“rror would appear to resemble wine; if once bottled up in an 
axiom it is held to improve with time: the oldest errors are the 
most-esteemed. People have affixed to certain words fatal epi- 
thets, which brand them at once with an iadelible stigma. Mourn} 
ful oldage! .... Happy infancy! .... Joyous college days! why, 
they are so many absurdities and falsehoods.’”’ 


oe 


A PoLiTicaL CRISIS IN THE COLONY OF VICTORIA.—The 
Australian mail brings us news of a deadlock in the colony of 
Victoria. The Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Coun- 
cil, equivalent to our Lords and Commons, are in collision. 
The Appropriation Bill has been rejected by the Upper House, 
The Ministry have, in consequence, resigned, the public trea- 
sury is closed, and the State creditors are unpaid. The quar- 
rel has arisen out of an attempt by the Ministry to compensate 
Sir Charles Darling for the loss of his office, The Assembly 
voted £20,000 to Lady Darling out of the revenues of Victoria, 
in consideration of her husband’s dismissal from his post, and 
the damage he has sustained thereby; but the Council, by a 
majority of twenty-three to six, has rejected the proposed grant 
by throwing out the Appropriation Bill in which it is contain- 
ed. r. M‘Culloch, the Premier, resigned in consequence; 
and at the latest advices the Governor, Sir John Manners Sut- 
ton, had been unable to find any leadiog politician who could 

form{a Ministry. —Znglish paper. ‘ 








MoDIFICATION OF THE CONCORDAT IN AUSTRIA.—The Aus- 
trian bishops have received a severe rebuff from the Emperor of 
Austria, in reply to their protest against any modification of 
the Concordat; and the publication of the letter addressed to 
the Principal Cardinal has caused the greatest excitement 
throughout the empire. The clerical party is now utterly de- 
feated. The scene in the Lower House of the Austrian Diet, 
on the occasion of the Emperor’s opinions being made known, is 
described as one of remarkable enthusiasm. The President an- 
nounced that “ henceforth there must prevail in Austria an en- 
tire freedom of conscience and perfect peace in all religious 
matters,” and called upon the house to give a round of cheers 
for the empire, which was done with the utmost enthusiasm. 
We heartily welcome Austria on the new career she has entered 
upon. 





Wiiiam Epmonpstoune AytToun.—The last published 
example of Aytoun’s genuine gift of humour is to be found in 
Firmilian, which although intended as a vehicle for satirisin 
the “spasmodic school,” contains also some excellent an 
sterling poetry. Firmilian has set himself a t task—the 
composition of “ Cain, a Tragedy,” and he feels himself una- 
ble to paint the pangs of the first fratricide,-until a prelimi- 
nary marder shall have given him a notion of remorse. 


What we write 
Must be the reflex of the thing we know ; 
For who can limn the morning, if his eyes 
Have never looked upon Aurora’s face 
Or who describe the cadence of the sea, 
Whose ears were never open to the waves, 
Or the shrill winding of the Triton’s horn ? 
What do I know as yet of homicide ? 
Nothing. Fool—fool ! to lose thy precious time 
In dreaming of what may be, when an act, 
Easy to plan, and easier to effect, 
Can teach thee everything! What! craven mind, 
Shrink’st thou from doing, for a noble aim, 
What, every hour, some villain, wretch or slave 
Dares for a purse of gold? It is resolved— 
I'll ope the lattice of some mortal cage, 
And let the soul go free. 





TurEe Kixps or Eneiisu.—In the present dayin the Eng- 
lish portions of the world—European, Asiatic, African, Austra- 
lian and American—all educated peor use three different kinds 
of English—Bible, or old Saxon English, when they go to church 
or read good poetry; vernacular or colloquial English, not 
altogether free from slang and vulgarity, when they 
talk to one another in the ordinary intercourse of life ; and 
literary English, when they make speeches or sermons, and 
write or read articles, reviews, or books. This threefold divi- 
sion of the language has always existed, though the great bulk 
of the people, up to very recent times, may have only been fa- 
miliar with the first and its limited range of nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives, chiefly composed of strong plain monosyllables of 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian origin, and their immediate de- 
rivatives. Ata very early period of English literary history 
many of these excellent Saxon words, whether used by the pea- 
santry, or in the colloquial intercourse of the upper classes in 
remote country districts, were not considered proper for the pur- 
poses either of polite conversation, of pulpit oratory, or of the 

t or prose writer. Puttenham, in his “ Arte of Eoglieh 
Poesie,” published in 1582, eleven years before Shakspeare had 
givea to the world “ the first heir of his invention,” his beautiful 
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poem of “ Venus and Adonis,” defines somewhat narrow topo- 
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graphical limits of the current literary English of his time, and 
prescribes to the neophyte in poetry what language he shall em- 
ploy. “ Our writer, therefore, at these days, shall not follow 

Plowman, nor Gower, nor Lydgate, nor yet Chaucer, for 
their language is now out of use with us; neither shall he take 
the terms of Northmen, such as they use in daily talk, whether 
they may be noblemen, or gentlemen, or their best clerks (clergy), 
nor in effect any speech used beyond the river of Trent; 
though no man can deny that theirs is the purest English 
Saxon at this day. Yet it is not so courtly or so current as our 
Southern English is: no more is the far Western man’s speech. 
Ye shall, therefore, take the usual speech of the court, and that of 
London, and the shires lying about London, within sixty miles 
and not much above.” All our greatest writers from the 
days of Shakspeare have, consciously or unconsciously, acted 
upon Puttenbam’s advise ; and notwithstanding the boasted in- 
crease of education among us, and the flood of newspapers and 
periodicals poured out daily and weekly over the country, it is 
to be doubted whether the bulk of the peasantry, except per- 
haps in Scotland, understand literary English, or could make 
much, if any, sense out of Pope, Addison, or Joknson; 
Thackeray, Grote, or Macaulay; or the leading articles in the 
’ daily papers.—Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 





DirFERENT VIEWS OF ETIQUETTE AND PROPRIETY.—The 
difference of etiquette between the Courts of Austria and France, 
visible enough even amid the comparative sans géne and ab- 
sence of ceremony which had been agreed upon beforehand at 
Salzburg, was recently made conspicuously apparent. The delicate 
and sensitive Empress Elizabeth, naturally shrunk from the 
dreadful trial, offered by ignorance of usages and customs intro- 
duced at the French Court by the Bonapartes, which are certainly 
not those still preserved at the Court of Maria Theresa. The 
Paris Correspondent of the Cowrt Journal says :—“ On the very 
first arrival of theit French Majesties at Salzburg, the details of 
Austrian Court etiquette, overlooked by the laisser aller impossi- 
ble to combat at the Tuileries, had given cause of displeasure to 
the Empress Eugenie. One of these, the omission of the daise- 
main, Was the very first blow received by the illustrious lady on 
her arrival at the railway station. The Emperor Napoleon, 
bending with French gallantry over the proffered hand of the 
Empress Elizabeth, imprinted an Imperial kiss upon the glove of 
lilac kid in which it was enveloped, ‘while his Majesty Francis 
Joseph, holding himself proudly up, gently took the hand ex- 
tended toward him by the Empress Eugenie, without observing 
the formula of which his “ beloved cousin” had set him the ex- 
ample, Before the Imperial party had spent the first half hour 
together, other details occurred which have all been carefully 
preserved by the gossips of the Court, and although regarded as 
worthless then, are now considered of the greatest value, as ex- 
hibiting the small and invisible motives upon which has been 
founded the great and ostensible one for refusal to visit Paris, 
One of these occurs to us at this moment. It will be remembered 
that the toilet worn by the Empress Eugenie was of the most 
approved and fashionable make, half mourning of the most 
delicate tint of gray ornamented with jet,‘out of compliment to the 
memory of Maximilian—a visiting morning costume, out of com- 
pliment to the hour—a short petticoat, reaching just below the 
ankle, surmounted by a shorter one of the same material ; half- 
high tight fitting boots of lilac kid, with sparkling jet tassels, 
and a long cane in her hand, according to the fashion adopted at 
the French Court on all occasions of travelling or villegiatura. 
The whole aspect of the wearer was charming, light and stylish 
in the highest degree. 

The Empress Elizabeth, on the contrary, wore long sweeping 
skirts, with a total absence of all ornament. A rich vei! of black 
lace, artistically arranged, with a coronet of jet, fell from the 
emall bonnet over the neck, and on either side of her face—the 
whole toilet, by its severe simplicity, affording a striking contrast 
to that of her Imperial visitor. But just as she was entering the 
carriage, where the Empress Eugenie was already seated his 
Mejesty, Francis Joseph, touched her wrist and exclaimed, 
rather abruptly, ‘‘ Take care, madame, your feet are visible.” 
The words happening to catch the ear of the Imperial lady to 
whom they were not addressed, caused her to colour slightly, 
but, of course, no other outward sign of comprehension of their 
meaning was made manifest. But it was observed that during 
the whole time of the visit the same style of costume was never 
once adopted—the train dresses were resumed, and. the costume 
Watteau entirely rejected.” ; 





Court EriquETTE in France.— A court lady, the Countess 
de Bassanville, has published a book tellicrg people who go to 
court how to walk, talk, and behave themselves, When the 
Emperor and Empress receive you, you are, when vour name is 
called, to get up from the seat on which you have been silting in 
an outer room, go to the door of the saloon in which their majes- 
ties are, and bow most profoundly ; then you make a few steps 
and bow again, equally profoundly; then you goup to their 
majesties and bow once more, still more profoundly. Then you 
stand bolt upright,Jand wait respectfully until you are spoken to. 
You must say “ Yes or no, sire,” if the Emperor speaks‘to you— 
“ Yes or no, madame,” if it be the Empress. You must not say 
“ Yes, your majesty,” or “ No, your majesty,” for that is contrary 
to etiquette. You must always address the Emperor in the third 
person, thus: “Does his Majesty deign to permit me sucha 
thing?” “Does his Majesty do me the honour to accord me,” 
&c. If you have anyone to present, you must not say “I have 
the honour to present to your Majesty,” but “I have the honour 
to present to the Emperor.” Finally, you are to get out of the 
august presence with the same number of bows as you got into 
it; and as you go backwards you must take care not to tumble 
down. 





Paprger.—The Pall Mall Gazette says :—Paper did not come in 
till the thirteenth century. The first machine for the production 
of paper was constructed in 1260, at Ravensburg, and paper was 
first manufactured in Italy in 1330, in France in 1560, in Switzer- 
land in 1470, in England in 1588, in Holland in 1685, in Russia 
in 1712, and in Penosylvania 1725. The number of paper mills 
now existing in the principal States of Europe is as follows :— 
Great Britain 408: France 276: Germany 243: Austria 78 ; Rus- 
sia 40; Italy 80; Belgium 26 ; Spain 17; Switzerland 13 ; Swe- 
den 8; Turkey 1. In the United States of America there are 
580 paper mills, The annual production of paper in Europe is 
8,956,000 cwt, valued at £15,000,000. The improved paper mills 
working continuously for a whole year would manufacture 
52,560,000 sheets, which if laid side by side would extend to a 
length equal to that of the diameter of the earth. 





Tue Foop or Paris—The following is the consumption 
in ordinary times of various articles in Paris: There enter 
annually 90,052} tons of flour. These gave about 273,155 lb. 
of bread. The potatoes consumed in Paris during an aver- 

e year amount to 895,500 bushels. The poultry and game 
sold and consumed are classed as follows: 1,090,000 pigeons, 


capons and hens, 590,000 turkeys, 155,000 partridges, 197,000 
wild rabbits, 37,000 hares. There have been sold for the value 
of 7,866,437 fr. (314,6587.), poultry and game; 5,085,503 fr. 
(208,4207.), of salt-water fish ; 479.980 fr. (19,199/.), of fresh- 
water fish ; 8,505,384 fr. (340,2152), butter; 4,377 fr. (175,- 
0927), eggs. Total, 1,052,584. 


Chess. 


CONDUCTED By CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 983.—By the late Mr. Silas Angas. 
BLACK. 








Uy 
A 








WHITE. 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION 40 PROSLEM NO. 982, 





White. Black. 
1QtoQKt5 1 B tks Q [A] 
2 PtoK B 4 dis ch 2KtoQB5 
3 Kt to Q Kt mate 2 

[a] 
1 Rto Bd ch 


2 Pto B 4 dis ch 


2 Rinterposes 
3 Kt from Q 8 to Q Kt 4 mate 





CHESS INTELLIGENCE, 


Tse West GERMAN CHESS ASSOCIATION.—A correspondent 
present at this assemblage of players writes as follows :—‘t The 
Association met this year at the Isabella Saloon, in the Gurzen- 
ich, and at the Flora, Cologne. Besides contingents from Aachen, 
Bonn, Crefield, Dusseldorf, and Elberfleld, mustering some sixty 
members, there were amateurs and professional players from 
other localities. Among these were Augustus Shermann, an oc- 
togenarian, from Strasburg; Count Vitzthum, of Dresden; Herr 
Shaller, of Berlin; and Louis Paulsen, of Detmold. The veteran 
Anderssen, of Breslau, was not present, being engaged, as usual, 
at the beginning of September, elsewhere. Uhlhorn, of Aachen, 
was prevented from attending by a domestic affliction, and Neu- 
mann by having totake part in the Dundee gathering. But 
Messrs. Kohtz and Kockelkorn gave their able assistance. The 
general company comprised several ladies, who seemed to be 
particularly interested in Louis Paulsen’s blindfold Chess. This 
gentleman played ten games simultaneously without seeing board 
or men, a task under the most favourable circumstances suffi- 
ciently arduous, but which in this case was rendered far more 
difficult by some of his opponents trying the result of their com- 
binations by moving the men about before determining what 
they would play. The games appeared to be for the most part in 
Mr. Paulsen’s favour. They were protracted long after midnight 
and resumed the following day, at the Floral Hall. The final 
result has not yet been announced. Next year the meeting is to 
take place at Aix-la-Chapelle; and, by appointing it a little 
earlier, the presence of Anderssen and other Chess masters may 
be confidently reckoned on.”— Chess World, 





CHESS IN LONDON. 
A brilliant little game played between Mr. Burden and Herr 


Neumann. 
Grvoco PIANO. 





White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr, B. Herr N. Mr. B. Herr N, 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 16 PtoK Kt5 PtoKR4 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 17 KttoKB6ch(c)P tks Kt 
38 BtoQB4 BtoQ B4 18 P tks 
4PtoQ3 PtoQ3 19 Kt tks KP KtoR3 
sewer KttoK B3 KtoKt Kttks Kt 
6 BtoK3 BtoQKt3 21 RtoK Kt5 KttoK Kt5 
7TQtoK2 Castles 22 PtoQ4 to K 8 (d) 
8 QKttoQ2 PtoQ4 23 PtoK4 tks K BP 
9 PtksP Kt tke P %QRtoKB Qtks K Reh(c) 
10 KttoK4 PtoKR3S 25 P tks Q ch tks P 
1PtoKR4 BtoK3 26 RtoK Bich K to Kt3 
12 CastleseQR QtoK2 27 QtoQ Kt5 PtoK B8 
13 PtoKKt4(a) Kt tksQB 28 R tks RP KttoK R38 
4BtksQB QtksB 29 RtoKR(f) PtoQB4 
15 P tke Kt Q tks QR P(d) | 30 QtoQ7 

And White wins. 


(a) The attack now begun is carried on with remarkable au- 
dacity. 

6) The counter-attack here is more showy than real, and 
White was right in not permitting it to interfere with the plan 
of action he had resolved on. 

(c) This and the moves consequent on it are finely played by 


r. Burden. 

(d) At this point White ap to have very little attack left 
to compensate for the two pieces sacrificed, but he will be seen 
presently to have still sufficient remaining to give his adversary 
trouble. 

(e) Who would believe that this was Black’s best move? yet 
on looking into the position we find it difficult to suggest a bet- 
ter; forif he had moved his Queen away, White’s threatened 
move of Q to Q 2 would inevitably have won her or the game. 





187,000 ducks, 2,535,000 bred rabbits. 1,869,000 fowls, 377,000 


(/) Threatening mate in four moves. 


CHESS IN PARIS. 


Game played in the Grand Tournay between Mr. de Riviére 
and Baron D’André, 


IRREGULAR OPENING. 

White. Black. White, Black, 
Baron D’A. Mr. de R. Baron D’A. Mr. de R. 
1KttoKB3 PtoQ4 20 PtoK 5 BtoK B4 
2PtoK$ KttoQB3 2.QtoQB4 BtoK Kt5 
8S PtoQKt8 PtoK4 22 P tks P tks P 
4BtoQRKt2 BtoQ3s 23 QRtoKsq QtoK B2 
5 BtoQ Kt5 PtoKB3 24% QtoK4 QRto Ks 
$ KttogB3 KKttoK2 |2% QtoQ3 Q to K Rts 
7Btks Ktch PtksB BWQtoQBs KttoQ4é 
8 Castles Castles = oeGs = 
9PtoK4 +e o 28 P tks Q B tks Kt 
10 Kt to K 2 Pto K B4 20 PtksB Kt to Kt5 
ll KttoK Kt8 PtoK B5 #49 fb Kt to Q6 
12 KttoKR5‘a) Pto K Kt3 8L RtoKk4 R tks K 
18 KttoK Kt5 QtoK eq 82 P tks R PtoK B6 
14 Qto K 2(6) P tks Kt 83 P tke P R to K Ktsqeh 
15 Q to QB4ch K to Kt 2 384 KtoRsq PtksP 
16 Btks P P tks B 3) PtoKK3 RtoK Kt? 
17QtksPch KtoK Kt8 36 PtoQR3 Kto Kt4 
18 Kt to K B3 zone’ 387 PtoK5 KtoR5 
19 Q3 K toR3 38 PtoK6 K tks K RP 





And White resigns. 


(a) In making this advince White forgot that the venturous 
Knight was cut off from all retreat, 

(6) Baron D’André’s endeavours to retrieve the error of his 
twelfth move exhibita good deal of ingenuity and spirit, and 
against a player of less experience than Tis present opponent, 
they might have been successful. 


Pretty game played in the late tournament at Dundee, between 
Messrs. G. B. Fraser and M‘Donnell. 


White. Black. White. Black, 

Mr. M‘D. Mr. F. Mr. M'D. Mr. F. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12QKttoQ2 BtoK Kt5 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB38 1 QtoQR4 Castles KK 
8BtoQB4 BtoQ B4 14 QRtoK B tks Kt 
4 Castles PtoQ3 15 Kt tks B Kt toQ5 
5PtoQB3 KttoK 53 16 Kt tke Kt Q tks Kt 
6 PtoQ4 P tks P 17 KtoR QRtoK 
7 PtksP 4 dry I8 PtoKB4 PrtoQBs 
8 QBtoKKtS PtoK R3(a) |19QtoQB2 RtoK2 
9 Btks Kt Q tks B 20 P to QR3(b) K to R (c) 
10 PtoK5 P tks P 21 RtoQ 
1L P tks P QtoK B5 





And Black resigned. 


(a) Q B to K Kt 5 would here have given Black a slightly bet 
ter position than his adversary’s, for White’s elghth move was 
not a good one at the moment. 

(b) Threatening to entrap the queen very neatly. 

(c) Throughout this tournament Mr. G. B. Fraser’s play was 
below his mark; the fact being, we understand, that the duties 
of host developed too heavily upon him, and were performed too 
handsomely by him, to admit of his paying the requisite atten- 
tion to his game. 





Tue METEORIC SHOWER.—The Meteoric Showers on Wedues- 
day and Thursday evenings were exceedingly brilliant. An obser 
ver at Central Park reports :—" The periodic display of igneous 
meteors took place as predicted. From 2 a. m. to 3 a. m, there 
were counted 6; from 3 a. m. to 4 a, m. there were counted 67; 
from 4 a. m. to § a, m, there were counted 224 At5 a, m. they 
were not at all lively ; and from that hour till 5.38, at which 
time the last was seen, I counted only 33. Total 334; about 
one sixth of which left luminous trains bebind them, and many 
of them were splendid, Only about 20 took a southerly course.” 
From the Observatory at Vassar Female College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. the following observations were made: Vassar College 
Observatory, Nov. 14-—The systematic observations of the me- 
teors were made from 10 p. m., Nov. 13, to2 a.m, Nov. 14. In 
that time 86 brilliant meteors were seeu. The size, direction, 
and colour of them were noted, and drawings were made of the 
most conspicuous, and of the stars lying in their patb. The re- 
gular observations ceased at 2 a. m., on account of the clouds, 
but an occasional lookout was kept up until 4 a, m., after which 
no observation was made. The most remarkable were four very 
bright ones between 0.33 m, and 0.50 m., crossing the Constella- 
tion Orion nearly in the same direction and surpassing Sirius in 
size. One in Cossiopeid having an irregular train in some part 
of its course 3° in breadth at 1.07 a. m., and one near Sirius, very 
much brighter than that etar, of a bright yellow colour, leaving 
a train of 10° to 12°, disappearing suddenly at 2.15 a. m. At 
1.52 a. m., when the clouds ad gathered, a brilliant meteor was 
seen through them. 

There was a magnificent display of meteors at this place be- 
tween 4 and 5 o’clock this a A close observer counted 
630 during the time mentioned. - ali passed through or 
within the vicinity ot the Great Bear. Just before 4 o'clock a 
brilliant one with a long trail, some 20 degrees in length, shot 
across the heavens from east to west. It was of .a violet colour, 
and when it reached 4 point 15 degrees above the horizon it burst 
like a sky-rocket, several streams of light branching off from it. 
From personal descriptions there must have been 1,000 meteors 
visible within the time mentioned. 





A “Spreap EaGie” ABroap.—The correspondent of an 
American journal resident in London, ia response to the asser- 
tion that * there are no statesmen in the United States, worthy 
of tbe name,” says :—“ I venture that I will go into the Congrees of 
the United States, or even into the Legislature of any one of the 
States, and select, almost at random, any twenty men who shall 
be the equals, if not superiors, in statesmanship, of either the 
present or the last British Ministry, There is not a statesman, 
worthy of the name, in England at this moment. There are 
plenty of petty politicians and political tricksters, but not one 
‘statesman-like mind.’” Bravo! Brother Jonathan § 





REDvCTION oF CABLE RatEs.—All the details of the new 
tariff of the Atlantic Cable having been settled, we are enabled 
to announce that the following modifications will go into 
effect on the 1st of December prox., viz: ‘ivils between the 
City-of New-York and any place in Great Britain or Ireland, 
on messages of ten words, not exceeding filty letters in al), $25; 
each word after the first ten, $250; address, date, and signa- 
ture, to the extent of five words, twenty-five letters in all, to 
be sent free of charge. No extra charge for messages in 
Code consisting of plain words, but messages in cypher 
that is to say, messages in numerals or in letters of the alpha- 
bet, not having any known or dictionary words, or names of 
places, ships, persons, &c., are to be charged, for the first ten 
wo A for each additional cypher, $2 50. The toolls be 
tween New-York City,and points west and south thereof will 





be charged in addition to the above, 
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awake, and each cultivator is immediately surrounded, 

, and beset by waaee of vintagers clamouring to be 
boasting of their qualities and aptitudes,and all speak- 
same time—a veritable hubbub. Towards five o’clock 
morning the bargains are all made, and then the filing 
begins. The vine growers, like officers commanding a reg- 
iment, advance towards home, followed by their little army 
of vintagers, whose joyous songs awake the echoes of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 
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NovEMBER :— 
The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their last ; 
; Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
: That shrill piped messenger of early snows. 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed, 
i Hangs, a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows. 
{ In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine ; 
; The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
( Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define; 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine. 


{ 





\ » am AMERICAN PRESIDENT.—In speaking of the President of 


the United States we must beg our readers to put away from 
their minds, or at any rate to understand us as ng that they 
should put away from their minds, any idea they may have en- 
{  tertained that this President is nota sovereign, It is easy to 
} ghange a name, and it is easy to keep a name. We have kept 
the tiles of monarch and sovereign as well as king, though no 


Englishman dreams that the occupant of our throne governs 
alone. 


The Americans have taken for their chief of the State 
the name of President ; but all who understand aught of the con- 
atitation of the States know that the so-called President does 
much more than preside over the Government of the nation. He 
is, in fact, the very Government himself, almost as thoroughly 

the Emperor of the French the very Government in France. 
somewhat difficult to speak on this matter now, as 
is, at this very moment, coming a upon the posi- 
of 


reece 


true at any rate of to-day, and of the constitution of the United 
States as still existing, that, in all matters of the executive, the 
President is held to be supreme. He cannot change the laws, nor 

can he have them changed,—as is within the compass of the 

; wer of the Emperor of the French. Nor can he override the 
ws,—as may any d tic emperor. Nor can he be efficacious 

to the making of new laws,—as are the ministers of the throne 
with us, But under the laws, and in obedience to the laws, the 
President of the States is in truth a monarch. He rules, and he 

is responsible for ruling. If there be fault, jt is he that is guilty; 

be d 

—— be achieved and glory accrue, the credit, for a time at 
least, is given personally to him. Such being the nature of the 
vernment of the United States, it is essentially necessary that 
President of the Union should be a working man; a man 
with views of his own on all political subjects with which his 
try is concerned ; one who, so to say, can lead a party and 
the political views of that portion of his countrymen 
who have been able by the majority of their votes to place him 
in the position he holds. The President must thus perform not 
only those duties which in this country are held as ‘yoy 

' to the crown,—as far as the performance of such duties are 
See ettad bp the im Mase a he Gare 
ong us is e of the wn. 
yy bl 5, tic sovereign in this, that he 
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* Burn Ficwre.—The press of Madrid ‘has for some time 
been publishing articles against 
on the have given some curious 
ball have » S late considerably 
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the executive of the United States which will make that 
be untrue to-morrow which was true yesterday. But this is 


, it is he that bas disgraced his country. If 


also & desp 
a it wast govern his people.—Saint Paul's, edited by Anthony 
Trollope. 


past | EDIES for unpleasant and dangerous 
bull fighting, and in their at- 


in 1861, as many as 1990 of those 
The value of eac being estimated 
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who, a yy and the Loe gay MMS. 
snake of Slingsby, w rn 
so terrible that the way to Malton was diverted 
co Sanaa, 00 wake snake's lair. In the tomb 
a was found, the bony hand of which 
massive gold ring, having the death’s head 
out in coloured enamel]. The tomb, 
skeleton the otis Some born , and will be 
to the chancel of a Norman urch, which is to be 
the old site, of which the foundation-stone has just 
From below the foundations of the old church 
: the Hanse Towns Confederation (twelfth century) 
ug up. 


Iratian Briganps.—The Jtalia of Naples reports that the 
brigand Palma some time since sent a letter to Baron de 
de Rossano, a sum of 500 ducats, with the 
non-compliance. M. de Rosis 


g the peasants, 
them carry a quantity of straw, which, having placed 
the rooms, Palma set fire to it, and when he saw the 
eli alight he went away, taking four of the Baren’s 
with him as hos! He then went to the farm of M. 
Pietro Palopili, an the cattle shot fifteen cows. 
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HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 
amined at 
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WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton (corner Tillary 8t.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., P. elphia. 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
into garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., DrED OB CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5and 7 Joun Street, New Yor«k. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Szwine Macuinzs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tas Hows Macurne Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU 


Is a certain cure for diseases of the 





BRANCH OFFICES: | 











BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WEAK. 
NESS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
and all diseases of the 


URINARY ORGANS, 


MALE OR FEMALE, 

from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 
te ms HOW LONG STANDING. 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
e. Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these 

sources, and the 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 

and that of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 


remedy. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of 18 years, prepared by 
H.T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 
594 Broadway, New York, and 
. 104 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
THE GLORY OF MAN IS STRENGTH.—Therefore the ner- 


yous and debilitated should immediately use HutMBoLp’s Ex- 
TRACT BucHv. 


whether existing in 








Heitmsoip’s Extract Bucuv. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 


Both are ed according to rules of Pharmacy and Chem 
istry, and are the most sctive that can be made. y 
Bo 


ia by Druggists everywhere. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU and Improvzep Ross 
Wasi cures and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties. 


TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM- 
Use Hatmso.p’s 
Exrract Bucuu anp Improvep Rosz Wasz. 














ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 
sexes, use ’s Extract Bucuv. It will give brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 


SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by HetmsBo.p’s 
Extract Bucuvu. 








FOR NON-RETENTION orn INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri 
inflammation, or tion of the bladder, or kidneys 
diseases of the prostrate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus 
= or brick dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder 
dneys and dropsical swellings, 
Usz HetmsBoip’s Fiurip Extract Bucuv. 


MANHOOD AND YOUTHFUL VIGOUR are regained by |J. 


November 16 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861, 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 

The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
b fully convinced, several years ayo, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tus Great American Tea Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d, The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
ME CAN GET. 

When you have added to these micuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cOoperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 





a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the pa or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plain! 


> ona 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 


we will put each party’s goods in separate ——_e. and mark 


the name = them, with the cost, so there n be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of tran 


en the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the F gs ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to * collect on delivery.”” 

‘or manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i2 
this paper March 30th.] 

Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas GREAT AMERICAN TzA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the tom 

ouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 
MIXED BLACK & GREEN, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

APAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

OOLONG Black], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 oe! Ib. 
IMPE [Green |, S0c., 9c., $1 00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
as Ba AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 

OCOFFPEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, -house —— and families who use 
large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our h Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price ot 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
ae can save from 50c, to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 

‘eas 0: 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St, 

No. 289 SPRING STREET. 

No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 

No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ sRancuEs” of 
we Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or pee, 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 

P.8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are é ‘ed, by CLUBBING together, they can re- 
duce the —_ of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing direct! 





HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU J nrg health and vigour to 
the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek. Debility is accom- 
panied by many symptoms, and if no treatment is sub- 
mitted to, consumption, ity, or epileptic fits ensue. 


EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 
injurious properties, and immediate 





HELMBOLD’S FLUID 
and odour, free from all | 
ection, 








y to the 
CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 81 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5,648 Naw York Cirr. 
We call special notice to the fact that Vv Street 
tore i ab Non Si and 88 Vesey Streot—Lancn DOUBLE TORS. 


THE ALBION. 
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R. HOE 


PRINTERS’ 


29 AND 31 COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


AND BINDEBRBS’ 





INSURANCE. 





& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


THE 
WASHINGTON LIFsZ 
INSURANCH OOMPANY, 

No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS President. 
MATTHEW MITOHBLL, Vice-President. 
W. A. WER, Jr., ‘ 
B. W. McORBADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GHO. T. BLLIOT, Jun., Consulting Physici 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


oyeme Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
P R if N M A C H I N EK = atthew Mitchell, Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomson 
9 . A. Brewer,Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 
Romed Ge aicekcil, ‘Thomas H Faille,’ John Hf: Sherwood 
. C) kb ell, omas H. ie, ohn erwood, 
Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, C. H. Ludington, 
ADAMS PRESSES, George Newbold, ” Levi P Morton, Robert oy 
si Cette, BaTOR s,, WarLmcomman 
3 mar m. F. Mott, Jr. m. Lintz, 
BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, Thomas Hope, ' AbielA.Low, — Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Hand Presses a Inking Machines; Hydrostatic a for Printers Ben}. W. Bonne}, Merrit Trimble Newel ©. Hal, “ 
$ llex ou > . F. olph, eorge ns, enry P. Ross. 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller M s Fr ederick We Rie. Robert i willetts, 8 _ Bo i der, ’ 
enry Sw ames b. Johnston. saac nckie 
IMPOSING BEDS of Marble and Iron, with Tables of Black Walnut or Cherry. wm ha we a, David Woagetal, Y> 


TYPE CASES of thoroughly seasoned stuff, and finished in 


CABINETS of all sizes and design in stock, or made to order, of Pine, Cherry, Black Walnut, or any Ornamental Wood. 


CASE STANDS of Iron and Wood. 


BRASS RULE and LABOR SAVING RULE of Beautiful Designs and finish. 


the most durable and workmanlike manner. 





CHASES, FURNITURE, QUOINS, COMPOSING STICKS, 
’ Bodkins, Mallets and Planers, Proof and Lye Brushes, 
Setting Rules; Galleys, Double and Single, Patent Lined; Embossing Presses, 
Paper Cutters, Ruling Machines, Piercing Machines, Lead and 


Rule Cutters, and Patent 


Mitering Machines. 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 


id 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices, 


R. H. & Co. manufacture all the above-mentioned Machines and Wood Work on their premises and under their own 
personal attention. Estimates furnished in detail, and Type furnished from any Foundry in the Country. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & Co. 


SIGHT DRAFTS 
ON THE 
CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











SANFORD’S 
"ua LVAH 





What is the best way to warm several rooms with one fire, 
and have plenty of fresh air and no ashes flying about ? 
Use Sandford’s Patent Challenge Heater. 


PORTABLE or SET in BRICK, of which full description and testimo 
nials can be had from the manufacturers, by mail or otherwise. 


SANFORD’S CHALLENCE RANCE 
Should be used in every Family, Restaurant and Hotel. 
SANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE 
is an air-tight gas-burner, and economical of fuel. 
SANFORD'S CHALLENGE ANGE has i ovens than 
any other in the world, and is a PERFECT BAKER. 
ANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE can either be used in a 
fire-place or standing out as a stove, 
A Parlor Stove that will give a steady, soft heat, with 
little fuel, easily managed, keeping fire all winter without going 
out, is what all want; and such is the 
COSMOPOLITE PARLOR STOVE. 
Santord’s Mammoth Heater (or Globe Stove), 
is still triumphant as the most ey Stove for all places where 
& quick, powerfal heat is wanted. It does not burn much coal, as 





some sup but just the contrary. Its success is known by the 
numerous imitations. Buy theoriginal, with heavy castings ; the 
light castings soon fail. 


NEW TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
The Cooking Stove Improved Again. 


The ** Mutual Friend’? Cooking Stove combines all 
that was known to be good in all other Ssoves, with some im- 
rtant improvements patented for this Stove. 

or descriptive circulars of any of the above, send to the 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Poot of 14th Street, East River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
g 


and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 
What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


This is a question which the ee has a right to ask, and it 
has also a t to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. e answer shall be given fairly and squarely, from 
the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 


TRON RAILINGS, 





that the preparation will 

Promptly relieve in tion, 
Allay the s toms of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bile, 
Cure every species of headache, 
Tranq the nervous system, 
and Sete the weak, 







and tone the bowels, 
the depressed spirits, 
Assist the failing appetite, 
Operate favorably on the kidneys, 
Purify all the animal fluids, 
Keep the brain cool and clear, 


tion of the or 
of the body which, when neglected too often, lead to 
disorders of a fatal character. 

Those who have tested the page in their own cas 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges 
merits, and the above summary is 


three years. 





NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water St, N. ¥, 


These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 


And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
cee oe of life, all those minor complaints 
mic 


of ite 


simply a condensation ofa 


portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. ¥. 


Permanent Capital Stock of «-- $125,000, 
Assets «= «sss ss ss @ nearly $1,000,000, 

Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive ali the profits, 

DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE OREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 

ums Receivable in Cash, 
WHIOH 18 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDH 


IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 








“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFH INSURANOE OOMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held Its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especiall 
. . IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST OLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FERB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 


® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823] 

Oash Capital, - - ------+-+ === = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, - -------+-+-+=+--+-= == $266,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......§755,057 77 
Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 
Policies eokeds and Losses paid at the! ce of the Company; 
sucht ite Various Agencies in the principal cities in the alted 

JAMES W. OTIS, President, 
R. W. BLE 


ECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 





HOLLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations” are no more, The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment diepensed with the neeessi 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the lite of the patient, 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared te 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind} 
ing, and imperceptibly but thoroughly and painlessly eradicates 
it from the system. The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 
Sold by all te, 369 


rpue, HORACE WATERS GRAND, SQUARE 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET OR 
G€ ANS, wholesale and retail, to 1 


et; and rent allowed if ed. 
Monthly payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at 
I 8 from .$60 to 








For Bale by all Druggistsj 





Factory and Wareroom, Nos Broadway. Gaapeld for Second 
J oO. way. r secon, 
hand Flanos. Pianos tuned and repaircd, SAUCE WATERS. 
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THE ALBION: - 


-——— 








ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
Great National Trunk Line Acress the Continent, 


Being constractod wise TE= 43D AD Sursmvunen ce Tan CS. 
Tsp StaTss Goveenmenr, is destined to be one of the most im- 
of communication in the world ; as it is the sole link 
the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over which the 
Overland travel must pass, and the : 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- 
tween the Two Oceanus. 


Ite line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the 

Pacific, eastward across the richest and most populous parts of 

Nevada and Utah, conti to all the great Mining 

of the Far West, and meet and connect with the 

east of the Kocky Mountains. About 100 

miles are now b' equi: and in running operation to the 

f the Sierra ys 35 miles, now 

graded, will be added, and the tract carried entirely across the 

mountains to a point in the great Salt Lake Valley, whence fur- 

ther be easy and rapid. Iron, mate and equip- 

went are at hard for 300 miles of road, and 10,000 men 
are yed in the construction. 


The local business upon the completed portion surpasses all 
previous es mate. The oe for the quarter ending August 
, are as follows in GOLD: 
Gross OPERATING Net 
EaRxsinos, EXPENsEs, EARNINGS, 
$187,579 G4 $86,443 47 $101,031 17 


or at the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than | Paci 


three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked. This 
is u the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its termi- 
nus in the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of govern- 
ment transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the further extension of the road. 
. The ay "s interest liabilities during the same period were 
ess than . 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions.of the future busi b i 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it s! meet and connect with the roads now building east 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming that they will build 
and control half the entire dist bet San Francisco an 
the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States 
will have invested in the completion of 865 miles $28,5932,- 
@00, or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—not includ- 
ing an absolute grant of 80,000,000 acres of the Public lands. 

iy a joint investor in the magnificent enterprise, and 
by waiving its first lien in favour of the First Mortgage Bond- 
holders, Tas GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT INVITES TUE 
CO-OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guard- 
ed their interests against all ordinary contingencies, 








The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi- 
annual gold coupons attached, and are selling for the present at 
965 per cent. and accrued interest from July ist, added, in cur- 
rency, at which rate they yield yearly 


NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 


These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are iasued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
ted by the Government ;-and represent, in all cases, the first 
ien upon a completed, equipped and productive railroad, in which 
have m invested Government subsidies, stock subscriptions, 
donations, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more than 
three times the amount of First Mortgage Bonds which can be 
issued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ces, sanctions and guaranties of the Pacific Railroxd Act of Con- 
grees, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ether classes of railroad bonds. 


First—They are the superior claim upon altogether the most vi- 
tal and valuable portion of the through line. 

Second —Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy, 

which is a subordinate lien], the road receives the benefit of 
e donations from California. 

Third—Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
San Francisco, is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 
completed. 

Fourth—A local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in coin. 

Fifth—The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 


Having carefully investigated the r and prospects of 
the Road, and the management of the Company’s affairs, we cor- 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Institu- 
tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable and, remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 








Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 
OBNTRAL PAOCIFIO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per ceat. Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest, 

The following are the current rates [September 17th], subject, 
of course, to slight variations from day to day. We receive in 
exchange :— 

U. 8. Sixes, 1861, coupon, and pay difference...... 157.18 
U.8. Five-Twenties, 1862, coupon, do..........18468 
U.8. Five-Twenties, 1864, coupon, o.......... 184.68 


U. 8 Five-Twenties, 1865, coupon, do..... +++ + -147.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1865 [new], coupon, do.......117.18 


U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1867 [new], coupon, do....... 117.18 
U. 8. Ten-Forties, coupon, and pay difference...... 37.18 
U. 8. Seven-Thirties (2d series], do do..........125 98 


U. 8. Seven-Thirties [8d series], do do..........119,98 





For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom descriptive 


phiets and Maps can be obtained, at 
road Company, 54 William Street, and by 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents of the C. P. BR. BR. Co., 


NO. 6 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK 


Office of the 


500 MILES ~-, 


| > OF TRE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD," 


Ruaning West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company have built a longer line 
of railroad in the last eighteen months then was ever built by an 
other company in the same time, and they wiil continue the wor 
with the same en until it is completed. The Western Divi- 
sion is being pushed rapidiy east from 8 ito by the 
Central Pacific Company of California, and it is expected that 


‘THE ENTIRE CRAND LINE 


to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. More than one- 
third of the work hus already been done, more than one-third of 
the whole line is now in running order, and more laborers are 
now employed upon it than ever before. More than 


Forty Million Dollars in Money 


have already been expended by the two powerful companies that 
have undertaken the enterprise, and there is no lack of funds for 
its most rous prosecution. When the United States Govern- 
ment found it n to secure the construction ot the Union 
ficRailroad, to develop and protect its own interests, it gave 
the Companies authorized to build it such ample aid as should 
render its speedy completion beyond a doubt. The available 
means of the Union Pacific Kailroad Company, derived from the 
— and its own stockholders, may be briefly summed up 
as follows: 





1.—United States Bonds 


Having thirty years to run, and bearing six per cent currency in- 
terest at the rate of $16,000 per mile for 517 miles on the Plains; 
then at the rate of $48,000 per mile for 150 miles through the 
Rocky Mountains ; then at the rate of $32,000 per mile for the re- 


q | maining distance, for which the United States takes a second lien 


as security. The interest on these bonds is paid by the United 
States Government, which also pays the company one-half the 
amount of its bills in money for wameperting its freight, troops, 
mails, etc. The remaining half of these bills is piaced to the 
company’s credit, and forms asinking fund which may finally 
discharge the whole amount of this lien. The claims against the 
Government since April of the current year amounteto four and 
one-balf times this interest. 


2.—First Mortgage Bonds. 


By its charter the Company is permitted to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to the same amount as the bonds issued by the 
Government, and no more, and only as the road Bre resses, The 
‘Trustees for the bondholders are the Hon. E. D. Morgan, U. 8. 
Senator from New York, and the Hon. Oakes Ames, Member of 
U. 8. House of Representatives, who are responsible for the de- 
livery of these bonds to the Company in strict accordance with 
the terms of the law. 


3.—The Land Grant. 


The Union Pacific Rallroad Company bas a land grant or abso- 
lute donation from the government of 12,800 acres to the mile on 
the line of the road; which will not be worth less than $1 50 per 
acre at the lowest valuation. 


4.—The Capital Stock. 


The authorized capital of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,000 have been paid on the 
work already done. 


—_ 


The Means Snafficisnt to Build the Road. 


Contracts for the entire work of building 914 miles of first-claes 
railroad west from Omaha, comprising much of the most diffi- 
cult mountain wock, and embracing every expense except sur- 
veying, have been made with reeponcible parties [who have al- 
ready finished over 500 miles], at the average rate of sixty-eight 
thou:and and fifty-eight dollars [$63,058] per mile. This price in- 
cludes all necessary shops for construction and repairs of cars, 
depots, stations and all other incidental buildings, and also loco- 
motives, passenger, baggage, and freight cars, and other requisite 
rolling-stock, to an amount that shall not be less than $5,000 per 
mile. Allowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and 
eighty-six of the eleven hundred miles assumed to be built by the 
Pacific Company to be $90,000 per mile: 


The Total Cost of Hleven Hundred Miles will be as 


Pollows: 
914 miles, at $68,058..........00ceeeeeee e+ + +962. 205,012 
186 miles, at $90,000...........0-00-- seeeceee 16,740,000 
Add discounts on bonds, surveys, &c........ 4,500,000 
* Amount...........- eee eeee eee €83,445,012 


As the U. 8. Bonds are equal to money, and the Company’s own 
First Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we have as the 


Available Cash Resources for Building Eleven 


Hundred Miles: 


U. 8. Bonds .....scescce-ssececeres 
First Mortgage Bends eecewesccccs 
Capital stock paid-in on the work now done.. 
Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at $1 50 per acre. 








SSSR eae vee eee $85,145, 750 


lying any deficien 

that may arise in means of construction. This =e be done 
Lay | or in part by additional subscriptions to capital stock. 

Active inquiry has already been made tor a portion of these 
lands, and arrangements are now pro to offer of them 
for sale. While their whole value will not be available for some 
years to come, they will remain a very important source of reve- 
nue to the Company. The lands of the ois Central Railroad 
Company are at from $6 to $13 acre, and other land- 
~ companies in the West are recei' equal prices for simi- 

properties. 


FUTURE BUSINESS. 


The most skeptical have never expressed a doubt that 
Union Pacific Railroad is finished the immense business An obs 
flow over it, as the only railroad connecting the two grand divis- 











— —— 


igrigl tee North Sesctem comttnens, Sih teens of the wenden : 
railway transportation ; as it W. ve no com 
ean slwage eharne remunerative rates. 


EARNINGS FROM WAY BUSINESS. 





During the quarter ending July 31, an average of 325 miles of 
Union ifte Railroad was in pag The Superintendent’s 
Report thows the following result : 

EARNINGS. 
Passengers, Frejght, Telegraph and Mails............ $723,755 54 
Frncopeetation af Contrestons Materials and Men... popes 41 
DOA io innccccvccccesecses Shecenaweckses ++ +++ +$1,203,088 95 
EXPENSES. 
Fuel, Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Trains, &c....... $395,530 92 
Het Meruirgs to belehes.c..-.ee..cnn.. 807,508 08 
. or Sone ccvececoeescococccss $1,203,038 95 


The net operating expenses on the commercial business for the 
uarter were $237,966 50. The account for the COMMERCIAL 
USINESS stands as follows: 


Net Profit......0.sccccccecccccssescesceecss - 485,789 04 
The amount of Bonds the Company can issue on 325 miles, at 
$16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000. Interest in gold, three months, at 
6 per cent., on this sum, is $78,000; add 40 per cent premium, to 
correspond with currency earnings, is $109,200—showing that 
the net earnings for this quarter were more than four times the 
interest on the First Mortgage Bonds on this length of road. 
Pirst Mortgage Bonds, 


whose principal is so amply provided for, and whose interest is 
so thoroughly secured, must be classed among the safest invest- 
ments. They pay 

SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 
and are offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR, and acerued interest at Six Per Cent. in Currency from 


July 1. 

idany parties are taking advantage of the present high price of 
Government stocks to exchange for these Bonds, which are over 
FIFTEEN PER CENT. CHEAPER, and, at the current rate of 
premium on gold pay 

OVER NINE PER CENT. INTEREST. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York at the Company’s 

Office, No. 20 Nassau Street, and by 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall et, 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 83 Wall st., 


and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets maybe obtained 
on application. Remittavoes should be made in drafts or other 
funds par in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge 
by return express. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
October 28th, 1867. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


GHORGE A. HEARN, 
392 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 





F ORMERLY or 425 Broapway, 
HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 

OF : 

REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
HAIR SHAWLS, 

COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Parig 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 











For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CoO., 


Sotz Proprietors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


aND 
508 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Metropolitan Hotel Building, 





Tea 





